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ARTICLES 
WHEN DID THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY BEGIN? 


Since Tillemont,' the time consumed by the events of the Arian 
controversy prior to the Synod of Nicaea has commonly been esti- 
mated as seven years, and the outbreak of the controversy accordingly 
dated a.D. 318. This conclusion meets, however, with three serious 
difficulties : 

1. Constantine, who, in the years before his last contest with 
Licinius, had the strongest interest in knowing what was going on in 
the Eastern Church, was nevertheless taken by surprise when, on his 
arrival at Nicomedia, he learned of the Arian trouble. He was so 
completely without information as to allow himself to be seriously 
misled by Eusebius of Nicomedia.*? But this would be hardly credible 
if the Eastern Church had been in a ferment over Arius for some 
years before the civil war. 

2. Eusebius of Caesarea, any of whose rare allusions to the Arian 
controversy carries the weightiest authority, in Vita Constantini, 
il. 61, 62, refers to it as flaring up suddenly at a most inappropriate 
time.’ This took place, he implies, just as Constantine was under- 
taking what was to be a happy war of deliverance for the Church.‘ 


3. No text of Athanasius, De Incarnatione, contains any reference 
to the Arian issue.’ This seems conclusive that the drafts were 
finished before the controversy began. If this means before 318, the 
precocity of Athanasius passes easy credit.° 

These difficulties are so formidable that when Eduard Schwartz 
argued that the controversy did not break out till the early autumn 


* Lenain de Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire ecclésiastique des vi 
premiers siécles, tom. vi (Paris, 2nd edn., 1704), p. 221, ‘ Nous croyons devoir 
mettre leur condannation en l’an 319’. Reference is made to the note on 
PP. 737-40 in which the argument is developed. 

* The assumptions of the Emperor’s letter to Alexander and Arius, defensive 
of the latter and insulting to the former, can hardly have emanated from any 
brain but that of Eusebius of Nicomedia. So Tillemont, op. cit., p. 228. 

3 KaresO” ws and puxpod omw@ijpos péya mip éfexdeto, dxpas péev Womcp ano 
Kopudijs apédpevov tis "AAeEavdpéwv exxAnoias. M.P.G. xx. 1036. 

4 The argument of book ii is that Constantine undertook the war against 
Licinius, because Licinius was the obstacle to the spread of the Christian 
faith. With victory, Constantine at once addressed himself to advancing the 
cause of the Church. Dacdpuvopevy 8 adt@ emi rovrors, djpy tis SvayyéAAerar apdi 
Tapaxijs ov puxpas tas éxxAnotias daAdaBovons. 

‘ For the problem of the text of the De Incarnatione, see the Inaugural 
Lecture of Prof. F. L. Cross, Study of St. Athanasius, 1945, pp. 11-13. 

° The arguments for 297 as the year of the birth of Athanasius, as given by 
H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, 1882, p. 67, note 2, remain conclusive. 

XLVIT K 
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of 323,’ his conclusions were widely welcomed.’ Unfortunately, his 
argument depended upon the assumption that the victory of Con- 
stantine over Licinius took place in 323. Papyrus evidence has now 
placed it beyond question that the year of victory was 324,' and, with 
that, Schwartz’s argument falls to the ground. With this fact in view, 
the lamented Dr. H. G. Opitz, preparing for his edition of Athanasius, 
reconstructed the pre-Nicene chronology of the controversy on the 
old lines, and returned to 318 as the date of outbreak.* The warmest 
welcome is due to the collection and edition of documents bearing 
on this chronology published in the first two fascicules of the pro- 
jected third volume of his Athanasius Werke And it will be con- 
venient to cite these documents by the numbers which are there 
assigned to them. 

On the other hand, there appears some danger that Opitz’s chrono- 
logy may be accepted as the sole alternative to that of Schwartz. 
And the purpose of the present article is to argue, not indeed for the 
eighteen months’ duration advocated by Schwartz, but for a total of 
twenty-two months. 

Before setting out on this new chronological argument, it will be 
well to prepare the way, by reviewing the considerations which have 
induced so many writers, despite the difficulties we have mentioned, 
to assign to the initial stage of the controversy a duration of seven 
years. There seem to have been three main considerations : 

1. So much going and coming, meeting and writing, must have 
consumed more than a matter of months. 

2. There could be no synods in the east between 322 (the ‘ Consular 
schism’) and the fall of Licinius. 

3. The travels of Arius and his companions took time. 

Let us take these three considerations in reverse order. The pre- 
sent writer has argued in this JouRNAL’ against the credibility of the 
travels of Arius as narrated by Epiphanius.? To what was then said 
may be added that everything in the narrative of Epiphanius can be 


'*Zur Geschichte des Athanasius’, vi, Nachrichten d. kgl. Gesellschaft d. 
Wissens zu Goettingen (Phil.-Hist. Klasse), 1905, pp. 297-8. 

* e.g. by Gustave Bardy, S. Athanase, Paris, 1914, p. 10, note 1. 

3 See the proof of the date of Adrianople, occupying pp. 131-42 of the 
article by H. G. Opitz ‘ Die Zeitfolge des arianischen Streites von den Anfaengen 
bis zum Jahre 328’ in Zeitschr. f. d. N.T. Wissens, 1934. 

4 In the article cited, pp. 142-59. 

5 Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchenviater- Kommission der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Part of the second volume was published 
before the war. The death of Professor Opitz from wounds received while 
serving in the army of the Eastern Front seems to postpone indefinitely the 
completion of the work which he began. 

® Vol. xxxvii (1936), p. 60. 

7 Panarion, haer. 69. 4-9. Berlin Corpus edn. K. Holl, Bd. iii, pp. 155-60. 
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accounted for as inference from documents which he tells us he 
possessed in ‘collections’ (¢AoxdAa). He seems to have drawn upon 
the first encyclical of Alexander (Document 4b), the letter of Arius 
to Eusebius of Nicomedia (Document 1), the doctrinal manifesto of 
the Arians to Alexander (Document 6), and Constantine’s letter to 
Arius in A.D. 333 (Document 34).' As Nicaea was passed by between 
the third and fourth of these documents, so is it in Epiphanius’ 
narrative. As he tells the story, Alexander, seeing the Arians en- 
trenched under the protection of Eusebius at Nicomedia, appeals to 
the emperor, to whom alone Epiphanius attributes the examination 
and condemnation of Arius. This seems to be pure inference from 
the close of Document 34, and clear token that Epiphanius had in 
his hands no earlier historical narrative with which to correct or 
supplement what he was fain to weave by inference from the docu- 
ments. Thus, reading in Alexander’s encyclical ‘ Yet the partisans of 
Eusebius have received them’,* he takes it to mean, not merely 
‘espoused their cause’, but actually ‘received them in their persons’. 
Later, Alexander’s phrase, ‘in order that ye might not receive any of 
them, if they should presume to come to you’, seems to have led 
Epiphanius to the conclusion that Alexander wrote the encyclical 
because bishops had been receiving some of them. 

Anyone reading Alexander’s encyclical might well be in doubt 
whether the anathematized persons were in Egypt or not. Epiphanius 
decided not, and this determined his reading of his other documents. 
When he found Arius in Document 1 giving an estimate of doctrinal 
opinion in Syria-Palestine, he concluded that he had been making 
a survey in person, and was soon about to set out from Syria to 
Nicomedia. It is sufficient comment that had Arius made such 
a survey as that with which Epiphanius credits him he could not 
have been so optimistic about his supporters in Syria. It is hard also 
to suppose this letter written anywhere but in Alexandria, to which 
it refers as 7 woAis. When Arius says that ‘the bishop has driven us 
from the city as men that are atheists’, Epiphanius takes it to mean 
civil banishment.‘ Of course, therefore, the Arians were abroad. 
Schwartz found no difficulty in accepting this, seeing that he supposed 
all these events to follow the fall of Licinius. But it is not credible 


‘ Socrates, H.E. i. 6; Theodoret, H.E. i. 5; Athanasius, De synodis, 16; 
Athanasius, De decretis Nic. synod., appendix, and Gelas. Cyz, H.E. iii. 19. 
The text of the first is not cited by Epiphanius, who possessed it. 

* of 5€ mepi EvoceBiov mpooeddgavto (avrovs). Again the use of ovmordofa for 
commendation of a traveller is so common as to excuse its interpretation in 
that sense in the phrase ypadew wavtaxod aunoray abrous. 

3 More éxdidEar Has éx rijs méAews ws avOpwrovs abéous. 

4 é€xxijpuxtos yeyévntat. Panarion, haer. 69. 4. Tillemont finds such language 
difficult to accept, l.c. p. 249. 
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that Alexander obtained the civil banishment of Arius and his sup- 
porters while Licinius was still in power. The phrase of Arius is 
a strange one, but can well be no more than a picturesque way of 
saying ‘he has banned us from the liturgy within his jurisdiction’. 
But Epiphanius is now wholly committed to the wanderings of the 
Arians, and so brings no less than fifteen of them to Nicomedia, to 
draw up and sign Document 6, presumably to persuade Alexander to 
receive them back. 

In short, this interpretation of the documents rests not on know- 
ledge but surmise on the part of Epiphanius, and the wanderings of 
the Arians are a figment of his imagination. They all remained in Egypt 
until Nicaea drew near. 

We pass to the second point, the interruption of the holding of 
synods in the east. Opitz says, without discussion, that the Edikt 
of Licinius forbidding synods’ was issued in 322. Vita Constantini, 
i. 51-6, contains all the evidence upon which such a statement rests. 
These chapters give a rhetorical account of the wickedness of Licinius, 
ranging from his hindering of the Church to his financial policy and 
private moral life. Nothing suggests that the subjects are in chrono- 
logical sequence. Eusebius begins c. 51 by saying that Licinius had 
the bishops secretly watched in the hope of catching some in treason. 
When this produced no results, he had the bishops immobilized in 
their sees. Then c. 56 ends by saying that ‘the final efforts of his 
fury appeared in . . . his attacks against the bishops’. If it is reason- 
able to suppose that the ‘ vexations’ began in 322, we must conclude 
that it was at a considerably later stage that the bishops were immo- 
bilized. This last step was carried out by means of a vdpuos d:axe- 
Aevopevos to this new effect.*? There seems no justification for calling 
this an edict against synods. Synods are affected only by consequence. 
And the participle d:axeAevopevos, hortative rather than peremptory, 
does not seem appropriate to an edict. Moreover, the new voyos 
replaced a previous secret order for surveillance, and so should like- 
wise be communicated to magistrates, and not to the public. Eusebius 
is eloquent on the troublesome consequences which such an order 
must entail for the Church. Yet he says nothing of any brave bishops 
who broke the ban, to fill a vacant see, or enforce discipline by synod. 
He does not, in fact, instance any specific harm that actually ensued. 

Our only evidence that the infliction was really felt is a complaint 
of the synod held at Antioch early in 325 that ‘worldly men’ had 
prevented a synodical cure of the Arian troubles in that city.) And 


* Zeitschr. f.d. N.T. Wissens, 1934, p. 145. 

* M.P.G. xx. 965. 

3 Document 18, section 4. Schwartz, l.c. p. 281, note 3, observes that ‘ in 
all places in these parts’ means ‘ in what was the empire of Licinius’. 
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the only possible conclusion is that the immobilization-order did not 
last very long. The natural moment at which a policy of spying on 
Christian bishops might give way to a general order for their confine- 
ment to their places of residence, is that at which Licinius resolved 
to take the offensive. This might be April, 324. And such a con- 
clusion is corroborated by a passage in the letter of Constantine to 
Alexander and Arius, Vita Constantini, ii. 66, in which the emperor 
claims that he was moved to overthrow ‘the common enemy of 
mankind’ because that person ‘interposed his lawless will for the 
prevention of your holy synods’.' Such a boast would sound very 
hollow if war had not followed close upon the immobilization-order. 
Licinius in fact opened the offensive. But not unnaturally the victor 
claims the credit of initiative, and his boast suggests that immo- 
bilization prevailed only from April to September, 324. So we pass 
to the third consideration, the multitudinous events to be crowded 
into the period of controversy. With regard to the consumption of 
time therein involved, two things must be held in view, (1) the pace 
and tempo of the controversy, (2) the question whether developments 
were simultaneous or in succession. Pace would be affected by differ- 
ence of temperament. Of the two Eusebii, the Caesarean would move 
more cautiously than his colleague of Nicomedia. But so many of 
our documents ring with passion, and must have excited their reci- 
pients to vigorous reaction, that motion is not likely to have dragged, 
at any stage. 

The question of the alternatives, succession or simultaneity, appears 
to be settled by our one early narrative of the opening stages of the 
Arian controversy; that contained in Sozomen’s Church History, 
book i, c. 15. It is as good as certain that Sozomen took this straight 
from the Book of Synods composed by the moderate semi-Arian, 
Sabinus, bishop of Heraclea, following the synod of Lampsacus in 
364. This work of Sabinus, drawn upon extensively by Socrates and 
Sozomen, seems to have been written in self-justification by Sabinus, 
when he found himself unable to join forces with the Homoousians. 
It was a learned and dispassionate work, meriting respectful attention. 
When therefore the story, as it lies before us in the pages of Sozomen, 
tells of a drawn-out succession of events, it lends the strongest 
support to the longer estimate of the duration of the controversy. It 
tells of many appeals sent out by Arius, bringing to Alexander letters 
of remonstrance from many bishops, among whom Eusebius of 
Nicomedia appears. Angered by these letters, Alexander holds his 
synod, and publishes the anathematization of the Arian leaders. It is 


' M.P.G. xx. 1057. Tillemont, l.c. p. 738 says, ‘La loy par laquelle Licinius 
tasche de ruiner |’église, en empéchant les conciles, peut n’avoir ésté publiée 
qu’en 322 ou 323, ou avoir ésté meprisée par les evesques’. 
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at this point that the partisans of Eusebius of Nicomedia stand out. 
And to no slight effect. For their Bithynian encyclical calls on bishops 
everywhere to require Alexander to readmit the Arians to communion. 
The Arians, according to Sabinus, await the result of this démarche, 
and when Alexander proves obdurate, appeal to the Palestinian 
bishops to obtain for them (the narrative does not make clear how, in 
the face of such a deadlock) the right to meet as a segregated con- 
gregation in canonical obedience to Alexander. There is here precision 
which encourages the belief that Sabinus had the text of the letters of 
the Bithynian and Palestinian synods, which we have not. We can 
therefore accept the bellicose nature of the Bithynian encyclical, and 
the form of truce which the Palestinian bishops proposed to Alexander. 
But there is something very subjective about the narrative itself. We 
remember that Sabinus could not bring himself to join the Homoou- 
sians, and with this corresponds the picture of Alexander’s violence 
and obstinacy. Sabinus was a suffragan of the see of Constanti- 
nople, where the memory of the great Eusebius was venerated, and 
the narrative is very defensive of Eusebius. He and his friends, 
Sabinus says, tried every means of friendly persuasion, before resort- 
ing to their harsh encyclical. And the effect of the narrative, con- 
trasting the provocativeness of Alexander and the magnanimity of 
his opponents, depends upon insistence on the slow succession of 
developments. Let us for a moment suppose that Sabinus had not, 
any more than Epiphanius, material, outside the dossiers of contro- 
versial documents, for constructing his narrative. His own prejudices 
are sufficient explanation of the form his narrative takes. 

We have the means of putting the matter to the proof. This is in 
a letter of Eusebius of Caesarea to Alexander (Document 7) preserved 
in part by citation at the Second Ecumenical Synod of Nicaea, in 
A.D. 787.' The synod was engaged in overthrowing iconoclasm. A 
letter of Eusebius of Caesarea to the empress Constantia dissuading 
her from asking for an image of Christ to be sent,? had been a great 
text of the Iconoclasts. There were still quite a number of epistles 
of Eusebius of Caesarea in tradition, and the theologians of 787 
sought among them the means of undermining his reputation for 
orthodoxy, so as to neutralize the authority of the letter to Con- 


In Actio v1. See J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio, tom. xiii, 
col. 313. According to the statement of the deacon Epiphanius, who argued 
the case against Eusebius of Caesarea, there were still extant ‘several other 
letters to Alexander in defence of Arian blasphemies’ from the pen of 
Eusebius. 

* M.P.G. xx. 1545-8 reprints the reconstruction of the letter to Constantia, 
first made by J. Boivin for a note on Nicephorus Gregoras, Historia Byzantina, 
book xix, c. 3, and printed in Corp. Script. Hist. Byzant. pars xix, tom. ii, 
Pp. 1301-3. 
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stantia. They cited two," of which one is Document 7. It is a letter 
of protest to Alexander upon receipt of his first encyclical. His action 
in calling provincial synod, and proceeding to anathema, fills Eusebius 
with consternation. Unfortunately, the accuser of Eusebius at the 
second Nicene council was not interested in this part of the letter, 
and passes to the doctrinal part. Eusebius accuses Alexander of 
slandering the Arians. To prove this he cites verbatim a passage 
from the manifesto of the Arians to Alexander (Document 6),’ and 
compares with it what he holds to be the misrepresentation of their 
doctrine in the encyclical. ‘Have you not’, he concludes, ‘given them 
every excuse to attack and reproach you to their hearts’ content?’ 

We see Eusebius here regarding himself as sponsor of the mani- 
festo, of which he has the text. And he asserts that Alexander also 
has it, implying his acceptance of the manifesto in some manner. 
And now, he seems to say, Alexander has violated an agreement 
which bound the Arians to abstain from doctrinal controversy after 
the acceptance of their manifesto; so that they cannot be blamed if 
they feel themselves to be bound no longer. 

The Arians must have gained something from submitting to such 
terms. No doubt we learn exactly from Sabinus what that was. They 
were allowed to assemble as a congregation of the Church of Alex- 
andria, under censure indeed, but free from interference while they 
remained in canonical submission to the bishop.’ This was the work- 
ing arrangement which Eusebius, in his letter of protest, seems to 
fear was at an end, because of the bishop’s action. And so, whereas 
Sabinus gives the sequence (1) Alexander’s encyclical, (2) Bithynian 
encyclical, (3) appeal of the Arians to the bishops in Palestine, this 
letter of Eusebius of Caesarea shows that the result of (3) was prior 
to (1). Sabinus, that is, did not know the relative order of the docu- 
ments he had collected, and arranged them according to his own 
presuppositions. And we must discard his picture of the actions of 
the Eusebii and the Arians as co-ordinated in the highest degree 
of Christian forbearance. 

This letter of Eusebius of Caesarea is also a witness against the 
narrative of Epiphanius, in that it shows the Arian manifesto to 
Alexander to have been engineered from Palestine, and not from 
Nicomedia. And we must recognize that these fourth-century narrators 
of the history with which we are concerned were as much disqualified, 
by having the outlook of their times, as they were at an advantage, by 
being comparatively near in time to the events they record. For what 
men wrote down and preserved was the text of controversial docu- 


* Documents 3 and 7. 

2 We have the full text as Document 6, from Athanasius, De synodis, 16. 

3 e£arret Gua trois dud’ avdrov émrpanivar éexxAnodlew tov per’ adtdv adv, ws 
T™pOTEpov THY THY mpecBuTepw Takw éméxovTas. 
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ments. They did not record in writing events which were then so 
well known; with the result that, after the lapse of even twenty 
years, the would-be reviewer of the history had little to go upon, 
except the contents of the documents and the prejudices of his party. 
And this means that the modern historian has not to harmonize his 
narrative with those of his fourth-century predecessors, but only to 
bring it into full accord with the contemporary documents. The 
seven-year estimate of the duration of the controversy was built upon 
harmonization. It remains to be seen if it can stand on contemporary 
documents alone. 

So far then from the approach of Arius to Eusebius of Caesarea 
being the last phase of his action, as Sabinus makes out, it was 
quite early in the story, and not improbably the first step of all. 
Palestine offered the nearest hope of weighty support, outside Egypt. 
On the other hand, the response of Eusebius of Caesarea would not 
be precipitate. The other letter (Document 3), of which a portion 
has survived through citation at the Second Ecumenical Nicene 
Synod, was addressed to Euphrantion of Balaneae, and in it Eusebius 
seems to be ‘trying-out’ his doctrinal answer to the Arian appeal. 
But in due course the Palestinian synod assembled, and produced 
a proposal for a truce between Alexander and the Arians. It seems 
to be implied that the Arian appeal will eventually be judged by 
a general synod of the east. Meanwhile the Palestinian synod obtained 
a doctrinal manifesto from the Arians, upon which a truce could be 
negotiated, and produced a canonical formula for its conduct. The 
Arians, having deposited their manifesto, would abstain from public 
disputation on matters of doctrine, and take every opportunity of 
seeking a better understanding with the bishop. The truce, thus 
mediated, Alexander evidently accepted, and at a time before he had 
reason to think of summoning provincial synod. 

The appeal to distant Nicomedia was a different matter. For 
seven months in the year the come-and-go between Alexandria and 
Nicomedia was almost nil. Yet fortune seems to have favoured 
Arius, and at a time when he was still evidently smarting under the 
imposition of censure, he found an Egyptian cleric named Ammonius 
setting out for the capital, to whom he entrusted his letter to the 
bishop Eusebius, our Document 1. It was calculated to rouse Euse- 
bius, and he was not the man to procrastinate. We have evidence 
that he was fully convinced of the orthodoxy of Arius." And we have 
only the prejudice of Sabinus to suggest that he would feel any 
scruples toward Alexander. The bitterness of Alexander’s language 
in referring to the intervention of Eusebius of Nicomedia would not 
suggest it. And our most natural supposition must be that Eusebius 

* See Document 2. 
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called his Bithynian synod without delay. Two of the leading bishops 
of the province, as we learn from Philostorgius,’ had been likewise 
among the pupils of Lucian. We shall naturally suppose that this 
was during Lucian’s internment in Bithynia. It was then, upon the 
testimony of Epiphanius, that Eusebius of Nicomedia and Arius were 
Collucianistae.* Lucian was taken to Nicomedia in A.D. 304,) and 
suffered martyrdom there in 312.‘ His relics were the glory of the 
church of Helenopolis.’ Philostorgius knew of the discovery of an 
autograph work of Lucian in a dusty Joculus in the wall of a house in 
Nicomedia.® It may well be that more than three of the Bithynian 
episcopate would respond to the Collucianist appeal. And there is 
no difficulty in understanding the eagerness of the provincial synod 
to help Arius. It is not so easy to see why it should go to the length 
of calling on all bishops, by fair means or foul, to get Alexander to 
take the Arians back into communion.’ We may recall, however, 
that the proceedings against Paul of Samosata must have formed 
a precedent very present to the minds of pupils of Lucian of Antioch. 
Was not Arius another Malchion? Might it not become necessary 
for the bishops of the east to assemble in Alexandria, as they had 
done in Antioch, and there deal with Alexander as their predecessors 
had dealt with Paul? In short, the action taken at Nicomedia bears 
a colour as bellicose as that taken in Palestine was pacific. And in 


fact it was the Nicomedian action which imperilled the truce at 
Alexandria; since it was the knowledge of the former, reaching 
Alexander, that impelled him to call his synod of Egypt and Libya, 
whose anathema was intended as a gesture of defiance to the threat 
of interference from without. Thus we may conclude that the re- 
actions of the Eusebii, different in character and tempo, were roughly 
simultaneous and quite unco-ordinated. 


* Church History, book ii, c. 14. 

* Panarion, haer. 69. 4. 5. 

3 Chronicon Paschale, edn. L. Dindorf, Corp. Script. Hist. Byzant. Bonn. 
1832, vol. i, p. 515. 

4 Symeon, Passio Luciani, printed in Philostorgius Kirchengeschichte, edn. 
J. Bidez, Berlin Corpus, 1913, pp. 184-201. The Passio, in bringing Lucian 
direct from Antioch for martyrdom, offers no explanation of the crowd of 
disciples who surround the dying martyr. Their presence bears silent testimony 
to Symeon’s error. 

5 Philostorgius, Church History, book ii, c. 12. 

® In the reign of Constantine. Bidez suggests that Philostorgius may be the 
source of a passage to this effect in the Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantino- 
politanae. The text is printed in his edition of Philostorgius, p. 187, lines 
31-43. 

7 The phrase wapacxevdca ’AAc£avdpov kowwveiv abrois can hardly have been 
chosen to convey ‘ persuade him to take them back’. The alternative suggests 
itself, ‘Set about it as you will; but he must take them back’. 
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It is true that we have a letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia to Paulinus 
of Tyre,’ rallying him for silence, where Eusebius of Caesarea had 
been full of zeal in remonstrating with Alexander. Clearly it must 
have been a letter from Eusebius of Caesarea that acquainted Eusebius 
of Nicomedia with these facts, for he could not otherwise have known 
the silence of Paulinus. The real purpose of Eusebius of Nicomedia 
in thus writing to Paulinus peeps out when we observe that he has 
drawn up a scriptural counterblast to the arguments from scripture 
set forth in Alexander’s encyclical. This he cannot communicate to 
Alexander direct, the rupture being too grave to allow of that. But 
he no doubt held Paulinus sufficiently ‘ non-party’ to act as his inter- 
mediary. Paulinus was according to Sabinus one of the original 
three members of the Palestinian Synod entrusted with the carrying 
out of the truce. But by the time of the synod at Antioch only 
Narcissus of Neronias and Theodotus of Laodicea stand beside 
Eusebius of Caesarea, while Paulinus is one of the majority which 
placed these three bishops on trial at a synod of appeal.’ In so far 
therefore as this correspondence represents an attempt at co-operation 
on the part of the Eusebii, it comes very late in the history, and was 
of no practical consequence. 

Thus one by one the considerations upon which the seven-year 
estimate was principally based have proved to be misconceived ; and 
the ground is clear for us to argue a chronology based solely on docu- 
ments contemporary with the events. 

There was at Antioch a presbyter named George, ordained in 
Alexandria. Whatever were the circumstances of his migration, he 
felt no hesitation in offering to mediate between Alexander and the 
Arians, with his sympathies quite clearly on the side of the latter. 
His epistolary expressions,’ as they have survived to us, are of 
a naiveté which suggests that he wrote very early in the controversy. 
It follows that the Arian issue reached Antioch very soon after its 
origination in Alexandria. The synodal letter of Antioch in 325 
implies that bishop Philogonius would have resorted to synodical 
action to suppress Arianism in Antioch, if Licinius had not made 
such a course impossible. We should suppose that the first moment 
at which this course would suggest itself, forcibly, would be upon 
receiving Alexander’s first encyclical. If then Philogonius could not 
call a provincial synod when he received Alexander’s encyclical, but 
Alexander had held such a synod just previously, the order for 
immobilization must have intervened between the dispatch and 
reception of the copy of the encyclical directed to Antioch. And 
that gives us March 324 as the month of the Egyptian synod. Such 


* Document 8. ? Document 18, section 14. 
3 Documents 12 and 13. 
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a synod should not take very long to summon. With the ease of 
travel by water, within the province, Alexander might, on an urgent 
summons, gather his synod within the month. This suggests February 
324 as the time when Alexander became aware of the action of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia. The minimum time for overland communi- 
cation by courier from Nicomedia to Alexandria is cited as 30 days." 
Probably Alexander’s first intimation of what was afoot would not 
come direct, but by way of one of the bishops who received the 
Bithynian encyclical. If we consider the probable action of such 
a bishop as Marcellus of Ancyra, a total of three months, even though 
winter months, may be enough for the interval between the Bithynian 
synod and Alexander’s knowledge of its action. This suggests late 
October or early November 323 for the date of the Bithynian synod. 
Weather began to be uncertain for trans-Mediterranean voyage after 
the middle of September. The variable quantity in the voyage from 
Alexandria to Nicomedia was the sailing from Alexandria to Rhodes.’ 
A strong westerly wind carried one too far east, leaving the leeway 
to be picked up by working along the south shore of Asia Minor on 
land breezes. When Gregory Nazianzen made this voyage, his ship 
only just kept west of Cyprus, and it took nineteen days to Rhodes.} 
But this may well have been due to the ship, as well as the weather. 
An official traveller, in the best type of ship, might count, with 
moderate fortune, to reach Rhodes in seven days. The end of August 
would not be too late for the departure of Ammonius from Alexandria, 
and we may therefore name August 323 as a possible date for the 
disputations at Alexandria. Now on 27 July 323 Constantine celebrated 
in Rome his Sarmatian triumph.‘ But the successful close of the 
campaign must have been known in Rome a considerable time before 
the date of the triumph. In July, sailing from Rome to Alexandria 
was as little as three weeks.’ Therefore we may suppose that the 
news that the Sarmatian campaign was over reached Alexandria 
before August. And to folk with the political understanding that we 
may attribute to the higher clergy of Alexandria, it must have been 
news that brought very near the prospect of civil war between Con- 
stantine and Licinius. Those who were Romanophile would look 
eagerly and confidently for the victory of Constantine, as something 


* Trade-routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire, M. P. Charlesworth, 
Cambridge, 1926. 

* See the excellent discussion by Sir William Ramsay, in his article ‘ Roads 
and Travel in the New Testament’, extra volume, Hastings’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, pp. 379-81, with map between pp. 384 and 38s. 

3 As cited by Ramsay, Carmen de vita sua, 128 ff. De rebus suis, 312. Or. 
XViii. 31. 

* Calendar of Philocalus. (Corp. Inscript. Lat. I.* 268.) 

5 Charlesworth, op. cit., p. 23. 
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of general benefit to the Church. At the same time they would fore- 
see the ascendency of the Roman see over the great sees of the east, 
particularly their own. There would be no doubt in their minds of 
the unfavourable view that would be taken in Rome of toleration 
of the doctrines of Arius. The subordination of the Son for which 
Dionysius the Great had been called to account fell far short of his, 
and the suspicion was probably already rife that he taught the moral 
mutability of the Son, since the fact was elicited at the second 
disputation by a question." Two lines of reasoning combine therefore 
to give July 323 as the starting date for the controversy. From that 
starting-point we may trace its course forward to September, when 
the Arians found themselves banned from the liturgy, by the bishop 
in synod of his clergy. We may suppose that they were relieved 
from this position by the truce, and received that of a segregated 
parish, by the end of the year; since overland travel would avail for 
business with Palestine. It is remarkable that when the leaders of 
this congregation were anathematized by the synod of the following 
March, they did not repudiate the truce forthwith, as Eusebius of 
Caesarea feared they would. But the synodal anathema was uttered 
primarily as a ‘Hands-off’ to bishops overseas. It does not follow 
that it was accompanied by any increase of harshness on the part of 
the Alexandrine church towards the heretics in their midst. The very 
opposite may have been the case. Maximus Confessor has saved us 
four sentences from a letter of Alexander to Aeglon, bishop of Cyno- 
polis,? which suggest that he was expounding the psychological 
analogy for the defence of the doctrine of the Consubstantial Word. 
This is evidence that Egypt had its share of puzzlement over the 
doctrinal issues, proceeding from the initial Arian propositions. And 
in such circumstances Alexander might hope that, hurling defiance 
at would-be interference from without, he might incline the Arians at 
home rather to seek terms than to break away. And the fact is that 
they did not break away till considerably later in the year. This step 
is recorded as news in a letter of Alexander of Alexandria to Alexander, 
bishop of Thessalonica, the text of which is preserved by Theodoret,? 
which evidently followed a letter announcing the schism formed by 
the senior presbyter of Alexandria, Colluthus. And Alexander 
supposes that it was the success of the Colluthian revolt that em- 
boldened the Arians to do likewise. Athanasius gives a different ex- 
planation, namely that the demands of the Palestinian supporters 
of the truce were becoming intolerable; Arius was ‘harried by the 


* Document 4b, section 10. It is mentioned as the crowning impiety that 
had been called out under interrogation. 
* M.P.G. xci. 277. 


3 Document 14, section 3. 
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Eusebians’.' We have not to decide which explanation is right, but 
only to consider the consequences, if both were reasonable. 

The motive of the Colluthian schism, De Valois suggested,* was 
impatience that Alexander so inopportunely continued to tolerate the 
Arians. The point at which patience might, with a show of reason, 
become exhausted, was upon receipt of the news of Adrianople.3 
Hope of a Constantinian victory then turned, for many, into certainty. 
So we may propose the end of July 324 as the date of the Colluthian 
schism. But if it was the same news that made the ‘Eusebians’ 
urgent to get Arius still farther on the road of appeasement, seeing 
all hope of his vindication at an appeal-synod vanishing, we can 
hardly date his repudiation of the truce much earlier than September. 
At the end of that month Constantine began to get, from the lips of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, his first impressions of the Eastern Church 
crisis. And it is plain from the resultant letter to Alexander and 
Arius that the irregularity of the position into which Arius had now 
lapsed was unknown in the capital. 

We may then date as in November 324 the occasion on which 
Colluthus made his submission ‘in the presence of our Father Hosius 
at the Council which assembled at Alexandria’. Hosius braved a late 
sea-passage, but urgency extended such sailings into November. The 
attack which Socrates says that Hosius made against Sabellianism at 
this time’ may be connected with the trial of Colluthus; and be 
a first warning that implicit modalism often went hand in hand with 
extreme antagonism to the Arians. We should suppose that Hosius 
recognized the position of the Arians to be now outside the Church, 
and took no further action about them. There is, on the other hand, 
good reason to suppose that the synod at Antioch, which may be 
dated February 325, was also ‘in the presence of our Father Hosius’,° 
and this reduced the Arians at Antioch to the same status as their 
comrades in Alexandria. There was already in prospect, we may 
suppose for the fourth week after Easter,’ a synod at Ancyra which 
would be competent to hear appeals. To this the three Palestinian 


' Athanasius, De synodis, 15. émtpiBeis “Apevos mapa tav zepi EdcéBiov. 

? Note to Theodoret, H.E. i. 4. 

33 July. News might reach Egypt in a fortnight or so. 

4So the clergy of the Mareotis phrase it, in their letter to the synod of 
Tyre, Athanasius, Apol. c. Ar. 74. Their argument is that if Ischyras was 
ordained by Colluthus, his ordination was annulled by the same synod that 
condemned Colluthus. 

5 So Socrates, H.E. iii. 7, discussing the origin of the terminology of the 
controversy. 

° The argument is set out by Opitz in Zeitschr. f. d. N.T. Wissens, 1934, 
pp. 151-3. 

7? The twentieth Canon of Antioch, which may have been enacted in A.D. 330, 
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bishops were referred, but not the actual and avowed Arians; a 
further proof that their cause was now beyond ecclesiastical appeal. 

In March, the earliest time for urgent travellers to sail, we are 
told, in a portion of the Church History of Philostorgius recovered in 
the text of the Angelica Life of Constantine, that Alexander and some 
suffragans took ship to Nicomedia,' there to confront the emperor 
with an ecclesiastical deadlock? from which he could see no way out 
but the hasty improvisation of an ‘Ecumenical’ synod.) Arius, the 
same source continues, toiled overland to Nicomedia, where the bishop 
Eusebius made strenuous efforts to gain the emperor’s intervention 
in his favour. These efforts received damaging publicity in the 
following November, when Constantine’s mind had been turned 
against Eusebius.‘ Nevertheless, the emperor could not forgo his 
ambition to justify himself as ‘the Man of God’ by reconciling every 
Christian disputant. And therein lay the ability of Arius to go on 
troubling the Church, right up to his attempted reintegration at the 
Jerusalem Synod of A.D. 335. But he had then just passed from this 
world.’ We have constructed a narrative in which every event 
recorded in a contemporary document finds its reasoned place, in 
significant correspondence with the great events of the time. And, as 
it places the start of the controversy twenty-two months before 
Nicaea, it avoids the three great difficulties inseparable from the 
longer estimate. 

W. TELFER 


calls for synod in each eparchy twice yearly, the first being in the fourth 
week after Easter. Its reappearance as Apostolic Canon 37 (at the end of the 
fourth century, according to E. Schwartz, Ueber die pseudoapostolischen Kirchen- 
ordnungen, Strassburg, 1910) suggests that the custom of holding post-paschal 
synod may have been widespread and early. 

* Philostorgius Kirchengeschichte, J. Bidez, Berlin corpus, 1913, p. 8. 

* The violent speech of Alexander at Nicomedia, recorded in the Angelica 
‘Life’, and printed by Bidez as part of Philostorgius, Church History, i. 7, 
shows the nature of the deadlock. 

3 The bishops assembled at Nicomedia and the bishops assembled at Ancyra, 
coming together to Nicaea, formed far the greater part of the attendance. 
The rest could be the result of hasty summons, or have come to the court on 
other business. 

4 Document 27, section 14. (Part of the full text of Athanasius, De decret. 
Nic. and as appendix to Gelasius, Church History, book iii.) 

5 His reintegration in catholic communion was determined, and Alexander 
of Constantinople was still alive, when Arius died. Paul was enthroned as 
bishop of Constantinople when Eusebius of Nicomedia and other leading 
bishops were not at hand. This points to 335 as the year of death of both 
Alexander of Constantinople and Arius. Nothing in the Jerusalem encyclical 
(Athanasius, De synodis, 21) suggests the presence of Arius, and it is worded 
compatibly with knowledge that, in his own person, Arius was not concerned 
in the future communication for which the letter calls. 
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THE MODERN EXPANSION OF THE CHURCH: SOME 
REFLECTIONS ON DR. LATOURETTE’S CONCLUSIONS ' 


In certain theological circles to-day the work of the historian is at a 
discount. ‘The Christian faith’, says Dr. Brunner, ‘has just as little 
to do with the influence of Jesus on the history of the world as it has 
to do with His historical personality. It is not interested in the 
‘Founder of Christianity”, nor in His influence on history.’ A little 
later he makes a significant admission, though quickly brushing it 
aside as of no real moment. ‘That the Person of Christ has had an 
influence on the course of world history ’, he says, ‘ more beneficial and 
more enduring than any other fills the believer neither with elation 
nor with misgiving. All this lies entirely outside his formulation of 
the problem.’* While recognizing a certain truth in Dr. Brunner’s 
contention, one may yet doubt whether paradoxes such as these are 
really in keeping with the faith of the New Testament. Many will 
continue to feel that Séderblom was nearer the truth when he said: 
‘If you wish to have Christ, you must take history with him.”} If 
that be so, then the study of the influence of Jesus on the history of 
the world, ancient and modern, is an essential part of a true under- 
standing of His Person and work, and Church History has a role all 
its own to fulfil. 

The Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Cambridge recently 
drew attention, in his inaugural lecture, to the wide field to which 
the church historian must give his attention. He is concerned, he 
said, ‘ with nothing other or less than Christ’s holy, catholic church, 
that is the whole congregation of Christian people dispersed through- 
out the whole world; and dispersed also through nearly twenty 
centuries of history, yet with a vital consciousness of the unity and 
continuity of its tradition.’* It becomes increasingly necessary, as 
Dr. Sykes himself later observed, that, if this wide field is properly 
to be studied, more attention be given to the last two centuries of 
Christian history, and particularly the nineteenth century, for it is 
now clear that there was then a notable extension of the geographic 
frontiers of the faith and a redistribution of its strength in many parts 
of the world. ‘A Christian fellowship which now extends into almost 
every nation ... the result of the great missionary enterprise of the 


' A paper read to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology, 9 May 1946. 

* The Mediator, p. 81. 

3 The Nature of Revelation, p. 171. Cf. Croce: ‘Just as philosophy without 
history is abstract and empty, so history without philosophy is blind and 
meaningless.’ 

4 The Study of Ecclesiastical History, pp. 23-4. Cf. p. 28. 
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last hundred and fifty years’ is, as the late Dr. Temple said in his 
Enthronement sermon, ‘the great new fact of our time’.' His words 
received striking confirmation at the recent creation of cardinals of 
the Roman Church, when the Sacred College was reinforced by new 
members drawn from all five continents, and including a Chinese. 
The occasion was notable ‘even in the history of an ecumenical 
church’,’ and in his Christmas Eve Allocution Pope Pius XII expressly 
referred to what had been done as a recognition of the main changes 
in the life of the Church during the last few hundred years. These 
developments must find a place in what Dr. Sykes called ‘the Welt- 
anschauung of the Christian historian’. They are also not without 
importance for the exegete, the theologian, the apologist, and the 
pastor. The fact that there are now adherents of the Christian faith 
in almost every part of the habitable globe provides a new and en- 
larged perspective for Christian thinking and living. 

Yet the materials for rightly estimating these changes have until 
recently, and not unnaturally, been scanty. Only now that we are 
nearly half-way through the twentieth century can we begin to discern 
the more significant events and the main trends of the previous epoch. 
There are many data still to be gathered, studied, and ordered. Only 
when this has been done can we relate the Christian history of the 
nineteenth century to all that preceded it and prepare a new chapter 
for our text-books. But clearly a beginning must now be made. The 
recent completion of one of the most notable individual enterprises 
of modern scholarship draws attention to the situation which the 
student as well as the man of affairs has to face. The seventh and 
last volume of Dr. Latourette’s monumental History of the Expansion 
of Christianity appeared in America in 1945 and is now available in 
this country. It is with Dr. Latourette’s work, and in particular with 
his conclusions as set out in his seventh volume, that this paper is 
mainly concerned. 

The completed work as it now lies before us is an outstanding 
achievement. Dr. Latourette set himself the task of telling ‘in an 
inclusive and thorough fashion’‘ the story of the expansion of the 
Christian faith from its beginnings in the first century down to our 
own day. It has occupied him nearly a quarter of a century.’ In 
gathering his material he travelled extensively, first to the great 
libraries of Europe, and in particular to that of the Congregation for 

* Canterbury Cathedral, St. George’s Day, 1942. 

* The Times, 20 February 1946. 3 Op. cit., p. 28. 

4 Op. cit., i, p. x. 

5 Kenneth Scott Latourette was born in Oregon City in 1884; trained at 
Yale, 1906-9; travelling secretary of the S.V.M.U., 1909-10; China, 1910-12; 


ordained to the Baptist ministry, 1918; Professor of Missions at Yale, 1921, 
and Oriental History, 1927. 
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the Propagation of the Faith in Rome, and secondly to Christian 
centres in every part of the world, including Asia and Africa, that he 
might meet those now sharing in the missionary extension of the faith 
and might take part in the international and ecumenical Christian 
gatherings which have been a feature of the ecclesiastical life of the 
last two or three decades. Dr. Latourette’s volumes are in conse- 
quence, to an unusual degree, the combined product of the library, 
the study, and field research. Immense industry and meticulous care 
are evident in every chapter. Almost every paragraph of the three 
thousand five hundred pages is documented, and the bibliographical 
material alone will be a rich mine for students for many a day. Never 
before have Roman and non-Roman sources been so closely woven 
together over so wide a field. 

To attempt ‘in an inclusive and thorough fashion to tell the story 
of the expansion of Christianity ’,’ covering all the peoples and regions 
where it has had adherents and seeing the result ‘against the back- 
ground of the entire human race’? was, as Dr. Latourette himself 
admits, ‘an almost preposterous enterprise’.) Now that we can look 
back on its accomplishment we can, while marvelling, gratefully 
acknowledge the immense value of one trained mind grappling with 
the whole story. There is, said Lord Acton, in his famous inaugural 
lecture at Cambridge, ‘ wisdom and depth in the philosophy which... 
glories in history as one consistent epic’.‘ Few men are capable of 
such comprehensive studies, and there are many pitfalls in the way ; 
but where one man can undertake a theme such as this, his results 
may be of a most illuminating kind. The work of Professor Arnold 
Toynbee, or, from a different and more restricted standpoint, that of 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, or even the late Dr. Edwyn Bevan’s brilliant little 
book Christianity may be cited as examples. But where one man 
attempts to survey and order a vast field the method and framework 
he adopts are of crucial importance. One desires to know something 
of his presuppositions and philosophy. 

In the introduction to the first volume of the History, published 
nearly ten years ago, Dr. Latourette set forth quite candidly his 
general standpoint. He was, he said, ‘a historian trained in the 
modern methods of that craft’, trained 


‘in the school of modern history which looks askance at the super- 
natural and sees in the flow of events simply mechanical and human 
factors. .. Most members of this school decline to affirm any cosmic 
significance in human history. If in the story of the human race 
they discern any determining cause or causes (and many of them 
are unable to do so) they find them in some factor or combination 


* Op. cit., i, p. x. * Ibid., vii, p. 416. 3 Ibid., i, p. xv. 
* The Study of History, p. 6. 
XLVII L 
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of factors which by themselves cannot be labelled as “supernatural”. 
... It is from this standpoint that these volumes are written .. . 
[but]... the author has been unable to avoid calling attention from 
time to time to facts which he regards as insufficiently accounted 
for on the assumptions of the school of history in which he has 
been reared.’' 


These volumes, he says in another place, ‘do not seek to discuss 
the cosmic significance of the events they record. . . . The author has 
deliberately confined himself almost entirely to the narrative of the 
facts of the expansion of Christianity, and to pointing out their part 
in the shaping of cultures.’* We may be critical of this general stand- 
point and feel it to be inadequate as a basis for the writing of Church 
History, but it is frankly stated and it makes Dr. Latourette’s con- 
clusions no less interesting. 

He tells us that he decided to ask himself seven questions, passing 
thereby (as Gwatkin would have said) from the task of ‘the mere 
annalist’ to that of the historian proper.’ The final interest of Dr. 
Latourette’s work lies in the answers he gives to them. These are the 
questions: (1) What was the Christianity that spread? Clearly there 
has been much variety in the form and expression of the Christian 
faith. Is it possible to discover some constant element or source 
giving unity to the whole? (2) Why did Christianity spread? ‘Was 
it the soil, the quality of the seed itself, the methods of planting and 
cultivation, or was it a combination?’* (3) Why has Christianity 
suffered reverses and at times had only partial successes? (4) By what 
processes did Christianity spread? And then, as supplementary to 
these main questions, three others: (5) What effect has Christianity 
had upon its environment? (6) What effect has its environment had 
on Christianity? (7) What bearing do the processes by which Chris- 
tianity spread have upon the effect of Christianity on its environment, 
and of the environment on Christianity? These questions recur again 
and again throughout Dr. Latourette’s volumes. They are the basis 
of the conclusions he offers at the end of his work. They may not be 
the questions we should ourselves have started with, nor be those we 
should like, after reading his material, to put to Dr. Latourette. But 
it is only fair to him to note carefully how he defined his inquiries 
and shaped the ground plan on which to build. 

What then are his conclusions? The first is to be seen in the very 
proportions his work has assumed. Not far short of half the total 

* Op. cit., i, p. xvii. ? Ibid., i, p. xxiii. 

3 Cf. Early Church History, i, p. ix. 4 Op. cit., i, p. xi. 

5 Note, in addition to vol. vii, Anno Domini: Jesus, History and God, 1940, 
The Unquenchable Light, 1941, and also ‘ Recessions in the Tide of Christian 


Advance’, International Review of Missions, July, 1942, and ‘A Historian 
Looks Ahead’, Church History, March 1946. 
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space is devoted to the period from 1800 to 1914 and this he assesses 
as ‘the most remarkable era in the history of the expansion of Chris- 
tianity’." His first volume deals with the first five centuries and builds 
upon, brings up to date, and carries forward, Harnack’s Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei Fahrhunderten (1902, 
4th edition 1923), a book which forty years ago opened up a new 
perspective in early Church History. The second volume, which is 
one of the most deeply interesting of the series, covers the period 
from A.D. 500-1500, and to it Dr. Latourette gives the challenging title 
‘The Thousand Years of Uncertainty’. Even in 1500, Dr. Latourette 
thinks, an outside observer would not have been able to determine 
whether in the previous ten centuries Christianity had won more than 
it had lost, or to feel any confidence as to its long survival.* The 
third volume is devoted to the years 1500-1800. ‘ Three Centuries of 
Advance’ Dr. Latourette calls them, for though the period begins 
with the great cleavage in Christendom which resulted from the 
Protestant Reformation, and though early Protestantism showed little 
interest in carrying the faith to distant parts of the earth, ‘Rome 
marched forward with the world’s advancing boundaries’.» Then 
comes the nineteenth century and, suddenly, so vast is the area to be 
covered and so varied are the data to be surveyed that Dr. Latourette 
is compelled to devote three volumes to this one period, shorter in 
time though it is than any of his previous divisions. He describes it 
as ‘The Great Century’ noting that, from the standpoint of missionary 
expansion, there are reasons for describing it as, in a special sense, 
the Protestant century, though not of course exclusively so. His general 
verdict on it is as follows: ‘In geographic extent, in movements issuing 
from it, and in its effect upon the race, in the nineteenth century 
Christianity had a far larger place in human history than at any 
previous time.’* When we are fifty or a hundred years farther away 
from the nineteenth century we shall no doubt see certain things in 
proportions rather different from those in which Dr. Latourette pre- 
sents them. In the gathering of much of the material for these later 
volumes he is a pioneer, missionary historians like Gustav Warneck 
(1834-1910) and Julius Richter (1862-1940), among Protestants, and 
Joseph Schmidlin and Baron Descamps, among Catholics, having 
worked from a much more restricted standpoint. But whatever modi- 
fications may later have to be made, there is little doubt that Dr. 
Latourette has established his claim that the nineteenth century must 
be recognized as a period of unparalleled Christian advance, whether 


* Op. cit., i, pp. xix-xx; vols. iv—vii passim. ? Op. cit., ii, p. 3. 

3 The phrase is G. G. Findlay’s, The History of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society. 

4 Op. cit., v, p. 1. Cf. iii, p. 457; vi, chapter x. 
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we consider the area covered, the number of professing adherents, or 
the total impact of the faith upon society. Many of the text-book 
verdicts on nineteenth-century history, political, social, and religious, 
require revision. Arthur Clough’s poem ‘Say not the struggle nought 
availeth’ presents a truer picture of what was happening to the faith 
in the Victorian age than Mathew Arnold’s lines on ‘ Dover Beach’.’ 

But Dr. Latourette is ready still more sharply to challenge certain 
contemporary estimates. He believes that the period of advance did 
not end with the outbreak of the first World War but has been con- 
tinuing to the present day. This is the theme of the first part of his 
seventh volume which is entitled ‘Advance Through Storm’. In a 
series of lectures delivered at Harvard a few years ago and subse- 
quently published both in America and England, he is even prepared 
to say that ‘when one views the entire globe geographically, Chris- 
tianity is stronger in 1941, and in a better position to influence the 
human race than it was in 1914’.? To date a judgement of this kind 
by particular years may seem somewhat ludicrous. The importance 
of the verdict lies in the fact that Dr. Latourette believes that the 
past three decades have seen the further working out of trends which 
began to show themselves towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
Christianity is now, he believes, more evenly distributed across the 
earth; it is more deeply rooted among non-Occidental peoples; and 
Christians are in process of being knit more consciously into a world- 
wide fellowship than at any time since the first three centuries.’ 
Christianity is still in part tied to a particular culture, as all religions 
have been, but—and this many will feel to be one of Dr. Latourette’s 
most important conclusions—it is now more nearly emancipated from 
an exclusive association than it, or any other religion, has ever been.‘ 
Moreover, the Christian standard is now more nearly approached by 
larger numbers of people and possibly by a higher proportion of 
professing Christians than in any other age.’ Such judgements run 
counter to much contemporary opinion both within and outside the 
Christian tradition. Many of those ready to recognize the striking 
external progress of the faith during the nineteenth century, a progress 
not entirely separable from western imperialism, tell us that of recent 
decades the Christian religion has been losing its hold on the human 
race, both in the realm of the intellect and that of morals. Many who 
are ready to accept the general truth of the story which Dr. Latourette 


* Even so far as Europe was concerned Latourette thinks the faith was 
striking down deeper into its life, and for America it was a period of notable 
growth. See vol. iv which, it is suggested, might have had as sub-title ‘ The 
Renaissance of Christianity’. 

* The Unquenchable Light, p. 113. 3 Op. cit., vii, pp. 463 f. 

4 Ibid., vii, p. 494. 5 Ibid. 
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unfolds in his first six volumes would say with Dr. Stanley Cook that 
Christianity ‘gave a new direction to history’ by the spiritual move- 
ment it inaugurated, but that that movement ‘ now seems to have lost 
much of its earlier driving power and spiritual wealth’.. When Dr. 
Johnson was in Scotland in 1773, the conversation turned on one 
occasion on Moravian missions. ‘Johnson observed in general’, says 
the faithful Boswell, ‘that missionaries were too sanguine in their 
accounts of their success among savages, and that much of what they 
tell is not to be believed.’* That is perhaps still the general feeling. 
Are Dr. Latourette’s views but wishful thinking, a sad blindness to 
the widespread apostasies and uncertainties of our time and the sharp 
challenges to the churches by other missionary ideologies? Is it possible 
that Dr. Latourette’s judgement on the contemporary scene is the 
result of his location on the American continent where church statistics 
still show an upward trend?} May not his American background 
account for his optimism ? 

One cannot altogether silence questionings such as these, but two 
comments may be made. First, the discrimination and candour so 
notably evident in the earlier stages of Dr. Latourette’s work and the 
range of his knowledge alike forbid us to dismiss what he says out of 
hand. And, secondly, had Dr. Latourette been a European, had he 
done his work on this side of the Atlantic, might not some of its 
conclusions have struck American readers as the product of European 
pessimism ? Even Augustine probably owed something to the fact that 
he looked out on the contemporary scene from the vantage point of 
Hippo rather than from Italy. If Dr. Latourette, who spent a few 
years in China as a young man, had remained there, or if he had been 
a Chinese Christian scholar, looking out on the world from Chungking, 
what would his verdict then have been? Where should the Christian 
observer stand at this juncture in human affairs? He may be as well 
placed in America for a global view as anywhere else. Though Dr. 
Latourette is an American, it does not necessarily follow that he is 
wrong, or that he is only echoing certain current political judgements, 
when he says in The Unquenchable Light that ‘for at least a generation 
more and more the influence of Jesus will depend upon the United 
States for its perpetuation’.* 

It is more important to notice that Dr. Latourette’s conclusions 
regarding the last hundred and fifty years of Christian history are part 


' The Rebirth of Christianity, p. 66. 
? Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, Oxford ed., p. 425. 

See W. L. Sperry, Religion in America, passim and p. 261 for the judgement 
that the American churches of the 1930’s were spiritually stronger than those 
of the 1900’s. 

4 Op. cit., p. 131. 
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of a wider judgement regarding the whole course of Christian ex- 
pansion. 


‘The course of Christianity in the history of mankind has been 
somewhat like that of an incoming tide’, he writes. ‘As one stands 
on the shore and watches the tide sweep in, he sees that each major 
wave carries the waters a little higher than did its predecessor. 
Each retreat from a major wave carries the flood a little less farther 
back than did the one before it. So with Christianity.... At 
the outset was the advance of the first five centuries. Then came 
the longest and most disheartening of all the recessions, roughly 
from A.D. 500 to A.D.g50. This was succeeded by a forward push 
which stretched from A.D. 950 to A.D. 1350. After this ensued 
another retreat, briefer and not so extensive as its predecessor, from 
A.D. 1350 to A.D. 1500. The next surge of the tide, from A.D. 1500 
to A.D. 1750, made Christianity more of a factor in human affairs 
than did either of the ones before it. There then came, from A.D. 
1750 to A.D. 1815, what was not so much a recession as a pause in 
the onward sweep of Christianity, and in the two generations 
embraced by the period, to those who had eyes to see, Christianity 
was gathering momentum for another advance. That advance, from 
A.D. 1815 to 1914, we have termed the great century, for it was the 
era in which Christianity for the first time became world-wide. In 
the three decades which were inaugurated by 1914 progress became 
less rapid and severe losses were encountered. Yet the years were 
ones of significant gains.’* 


This is a highly important passage and echoes of it occur in other 
places in these volumes. As Dr. Latourette passes under review the 
whole course of Christian history, he deals candidly with periods 
when the Church suffered inner decay and when it seemed in danger 
of being swept away with the ruins of collapsing or outgrown cultures 
and political systems, but he is convinced that ‘the general course of 
the faith has been forward’,* and the picture that seems to him best 
to fit the facts is that of an incoming tide. 

The wave metaphor has often occurred to observers of human 
affairs and it has been applied in many different ways. Shelley apos- 
trophized the ‘Unfathomable Sea! whose waves are years’. In the 
famous preface to his History of Europe, H. A. L. Fisher spoke of 
‘one emergency following upon another as wave follows upon wave’. 
Dr. Latourette gives a very different turn to the figure and suggests 
that the Christian religion may be pictured as a tide moving irregularly 
yet steadily over the life of man. Any metaphor applied to history 

* Op. cit., vii, pp. 418-19. Cf. vii, p. 494. The Unquenchable Light, passim, 
John Foster, World Church, p. 111. 

* International Review of Missions, July 1942, p. 265. Cf. Church History, 
vol. xv, no. 1 (March 1946), p. 16: ‘ The historian has shown that Christianity 


is a mounting force in the life of mankind.’ 
3 Op. cit., p. v. 
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must be most cautiously used, and it must be made clear whether it 
is intended as a judgement on the meaning or lack of meaning of the 
historical process as such, or simply as an aid to the better under- 
standing of a certain group of observed phenomena. There is always 
danger of a metaphor once adopted becoming master instead of servant. 
One cannot escape the feeling that Dr. Latourette finds his diminish- 
ing periods of recession a little too neatly and easily. He would 
certainly claim, however, that the picture of a tidal movement was 
suggested to him by the facts themselves and was not the result of 
any philosophical or theological presuppositions. 

It is at this point that the questions with which Dr. Latourette 
started his inquiry are important. He tells us that, as he put them to 
himself at various stages, he came to have three ‘yard-sticks’ or 
‘criteria’ which helped him to frame his answers: the first, geographic ; 
the second, concerned with the vigour of Christianity in any given 
area or at any given period—and this, he says, ‘is generally best 
evidenced by the new movements which emerge from it’; the third, 
the effect of Christianity upon mankind as a whole.’ These are all 
non-ecclesiastical, un-dogmatic tests, of a kind rather uncongenial to 
the main tradition of Western Christendom; but it is to be noted 
that when, in the light of them Dr. Latourette gives his answer to 
his first question: What was the Christianity that spread? whilst he 
duly notes the many variations from age to age and land to land and 
the notable part played in breaking new ground for the faith by 
groups such as the Gnostics, the Arians, and the Nestorians of the 
early centuries, and certain of the smaller and more eccentric 
Protestant sects of modern times, he is convinced that the largest 
continuing share in Christian expansion has been taken by communi- 
ties ‘which found their centre in Jesus and declared that in him God 
had once for all bridged the gulf between Himself and man, that he 
was fully man and yet that in him God was incarnated ’.* 

Similarly, when he asks himself Why has Christianity spread ? 
whilst candidly recognizing many and varied factors and motives, 
some political, cultural, and economic, he is convinced that there has 
been one persistent factor of supreme importance. An inner vitality 
within the Christian religion and throughout its changing forms has 
in every age caused ‘some of its choicest and most understanding 
exponents to go forth as missionaries’. It is the acceptance by 
individuals and communities of an evangelistic obligation that has 
been the prime cause of the continuing spread of the faith. Why 
has Christianity suffered reverses? Why were the once won Near 
East and northern Africa lost? Why did the remarkable work of the 

* Op. cit., vii, pp. 417-18. 

? Ibid., vii, pp. 484-5. Cf. pp. 482, 492. 3 Op. cit., vii, p. 485. 
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Nestorian missionaries disappear? Why has Christianity had to be 
planted in China a second, a third, perhaps a fourth time? ‘Overt 
persecution’, says Dr. Latourette, ‘was seldom a major factor.’' 
The social and economic disabilities under which converts had to 
labour, the wastage of war, vast shifts of population, the general 
spirit of secularism and an inner decay of zeal have been, in his view, 
far more destructive than any deliberate attack upon the faith. But 
he who studies the sad declines and reverses is more impressed by 
the ‘striking power of renewal ’* which has characterized Christianity, 
renewal beginning often in unexpected places and the humblest 
circumstances. Conversion to the faith has sometimes been a group 
and sometimes an individual affair. The influence of particular rulers 
and of the civil authorities has often played a large part in the process. 
But among the most significant and reassuring features of the Christian 
expansion of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have been the rela- 
tive purity of the motives inspiring its agents, the wide popular support 
they have had from the rank and file of Church members and the re- 
newed emphasis on the necessity of an individual response to the faith. 

These are significant conclusions. We may wish that throughout 
his survey, and not least in his account of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century Christian expansion, Dr. Latourette had given more attention 
to the Christian message itself, to doctrinal and theological issues and 
controversies. We may question whether there is enough in these 
volumes about the Church, its faith and order as well as its life and 
work. Above all, we may have doubts whether Dr. Latourette’s 
metaphor of the tide is in keeping with Christian eschatology. Dr. 
Latourette might reply, I think, that he made clear at the outset the 
lines of his inquiry and that he showed himself throughout well 
aware of their limitations. He did not set out to write a history of 
the Christian Church; that would have involved him at once in 
difficulties with which others must wrestle. He proposed to write of 
Christianity,? 6 Xpworvaviopds as Ignatius of Antioch long ago called 
it. By trying to estimate the influence of Jesus in the widest sense, 
Dr. Latourette does offer us a way of bridging some of the religious 
and secular conflicts of our time. Moreover, as A. E. Taylor once 
said—pace Brunner—‘ the vital question... is whether he [the 
Founder of Christianity] has brought, and continues to bring, a new 
quality of spiritual life into humanity, or not. This is an issue which 
can only be tried, so far as it can be tried at all, at the bar of history.’ * 

In regard to eschatology, Dr. Latourette might point out that he 


' Ibid., vii, p. 486. * Ibid., vii, p. 487. 

3 Cf. Tambaram (Madras) Report, iv, p. 272. For the use of the word by 
Ignatius of Antioch, see Magn. 10, Rom. 3, Philad. 6. 

4 The Faith of a Moralist, ii, p. 131. This is precisely how Latourette con- 
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had made it clear at many points that Christian faith may wish to 
say more. He conceived his task as that of an historian and the view 
he has reached as an historian is at any rate in keeping with one 
aspect of the characteristically Christian affirmations regarding human 
history. Modern scholars as diverse as Baron von Hiigel and Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan have followed Heinrich Rickert in suggesting that 
one of the main reasons why the men and women of the Roman 
Empire forsook their old religions for Christianity was that the latter 
told them that the time process was leading to a great goal.' That 
view has recently received powerful support from Mr. C. N. Cochrane, 
who goes so far as to describe some notion of progress within history 
as ‘the ultima ratio of the whole Christian attitude to life’.* Perhaps 
this is still, even in the twentieth century, one of the most urgently 
needed notes of the Gospel. Dr. Latourette might adapt words he 
uses in another connexion: ‘In the first century that had been an 
assertion of faith. By the twentieth century experience had made it 
a demonstrated fact.’ But our maps must be large enough and our 
standards Christian enough if we are to discern it. Dr. Latourette 
is not unaware of the temptation to what Kierkegaard called ‘the 
prodigiously prolix conceit about millions of Christians, Christian 
kingdoms and lands, a whole world of Christians ’.3 

In the last dozen pages of his seventh volume, and in the interesting 
presidential address which he delivered last December to the American 
Society of Church History,‘ Dr. Latourette discusses the future of 
Christianity. Here he passes beyond the role of the historian. ‘ Of 
the future the historian can see no more than others,’ says Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan.’ But it is, as Dr. Latourette remarks, ‘ tantalizing 
to pause at a semi-colon’. The story is of necessity broken off in the 
middle of a most exhilarating chapter. ‘Compared with the vast 
reaches revealed by the geologist’, says Dr. Latourette, ‘ mankind is 
a tardy arrival and human civilization a recent phenomenon’ and ‘by 
that same scale Christianity appeared only a few seconds ago’.’ ‘It 
appears to be only a short distance removed from its beginning.’* 
This is what the late Dr. Temple said many years ago in his contri- 
bution to Foundations: ‘We are the primitive church.’’ The story 


ceives his task—‘ an appraisal of the place of Christianity in the stream of 
history’ (Church History, xv, i. p. 4). 

‘ von Hiigel, Essays and Addresses, ii, pp. 30 f. Bevan, Christianity, p. 36. 

* Christianity and Classical Culture, p. 243. 

3 Attack upon Christendom, p. 41. A recurring theme in Latourette’s earlier 
volumes is the danger of merely counting heads. 

4 Church History, vol. xv, no. 1 (March 1946), pp. 3-16. 

5 History of England, p. 703. ® Op. cit., vii, p. 1. 

7 Ibid., p. 419. 8 Ibid., p. 483. 

9 Op. cit., p. 340n. Cf. A. S. Toynbee, A Study of History, i, pp. 172-4. 
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Dr. Latourette unfolds, and particularly the developments of the last 
one hundred and fifty years, may encourage us to continue to believe 
this, even though the dread possibilities of the atom bomb now over- 
shadow the human scene and certain aspects of western civilization 
are not inaccurately described as ‘ post-Christian ’. 

Whether Dr. Latourette’s tidal schematism has any truth in it or 
not, the facts of the modern expansion of the Christian faith through- 
out the world cannot be gainsaid. There has been wide geographical 
extension, large numerical growth and in most lands an influence 
secured relatively far in excess of the numbers of Christians. It has 
been shared in by all branches of the Christian Church, Roman and 
non-Roman, established and free. New pages have been written for 
the ‘Acts of the Martyrs’. The younger churches have shown a strik- 
ing capacity for Christian leadership ; it has been seen at every recent 
ecumenical gathering of the non-Roman communions and is now 
represented within the Sacred College at Rome.’ And Christians of 
diverse nations and traditions are conscious in a new sense of their 
unity. They begin to see themselves as part of a world-wide fellow- 
ship ‘not within a pre-existing structure of political and cultural 
unity such as that within which the Catholic Church of the Roman 
Empire had been formed centuries ago’, but, as Dr. Latourette him- 
self puts it, ‘ahead of that unity, possibly foreshadowing it and laying 
for it the necessary foundations’.* But in spite of the way in which 
the faith has spread, moving from one epoch and civilization to 
another, one dare not be too confident regarding the immediate 
future. The story of the Church is the story of many missed 
opportunities. No one can yet be sure how this generation will react 
to the situation that confronts it. 

Here lies the practical challenge of Dr. Latourette’s work. ‘The 
historian’s business’, said the late Professor R. G. Collingwood, ‘is to 
reveal the less obvious features hidden from a careless eye in the 
present situation.’ The modern expansion of the Christian faith 
gives a new vividness and urgency to the teaching of Church History, 
and we must, as Dr. Latourette himself emphasized at the Tambaram 
(Madras) Conference in 1938, give far more attention to the recent 
centuries. It is surely unsatisfactory that there remains only one 


‘Is it merely coincidence that just as Tertullian and Cyprian began the 
tradition of outstanding Latin leadership in the church a century and a half 
after Christianity set out on its mission in the Mediterranean world, so men 
like Bishop Azariah of Dornakal, Cheng Ching Yi of China, Kagawa of Japan, 
and Aggrey of Africa appear a century and a half after the birth of the 
modern missionary movement ? 

? Op. cit., vii, p. 498. Cf. E. H. Carr, The Conditions of Peace, and The 
Times, 21 March, 1946. 

3 An Autobiography, p. 69. 
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Chair of Missions in this country. ‘ Missionswissenschaft’, covering 
both the history, theory, and method of missionary expansion, has 
long been recognized in Catholic and Protestant theological faculties 
on the Continent and in America. If our view be that these subjects 
should be parts of the main discipline of Church history, there is still 
need that more study be given to them.' What we know of the past, 
no less than the disturbing contemporary scene, suggests that much 
may depend on the vigour with which the Churches of Europe and 
America share their Christian heritage with the younger Churches of 
Asia and Africa. Equally important is it to discover and demonstrate 
to the world the unity and fellowship of all Christian believers. As 
we study the modern expansion of the Church we may experience 
something of the wonder with which ‘the father of Church History’ 
contemplated the bishops assembled at the Council of Nicaea.* We 
may note that strange power of Christ over diverse races which moved 
young Athanasius as he wrote the concluding chapters of De Incarna- 
tione.’ We may understand what made Basil of Caesarea write once 
to a bishop of the Illyrians ‘for at some time (unless the period of 
this world is now closed .. .) there must come from you a renewal 
of the faith for the East, and in due time you must render her a recom- 
pense for the blessings which you have received from her’. As we 
study the modern expansion of the Church we may take on our lips 
the cry which came from Jerome in the days of the collapse of the 
Roman Empire: totius mundi una vox Christus est.' 
Ernest A. PAYNE 


' A candidate for the Oxford Honour School of Theology may offer ‘The 
Ecclesiastical History of the 19th century’ as a special subject, but attention 
has usually been confined to developments in England. A candidate for the 
Diploma of Theology may offer ‘The History of Christian Missions’, but the 
subject covers method and policy over the whole course of Christian history. 

* Vita Constantini, iii. vii—viii. 3 De Incarnatione, cc. | et seq. 

4 Ep. xci (A.D. 372). 5 Ep. |x (A.D. 396). 
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THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
I. THEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
(i) The god Ym in proper names 
No satisfactory reason has been found to explain why 0°38 (1 Kings 
xiv. 31, xv. 1, 7, 8) was called also 7°38 (2 Chron. xiii. 20, 21), except 
that one form was the king’s private and the other his regnal name ;' but 
this does not account for the equation of -dm and -dh as endings. 
Similarly o°p*>x had his name changed to O°p"7 (2 Kings xxiii. 34), 
where the general Semitic term for God was replaced by the particular 
name of the God of Israel. I suggest then that the reason in the case 
under discussion was the desire to change the divine element in the 
king’s name, to get rid of the name of a Canaanite deity which had 
survived in a few proper names when its origin had faded from the 
mind of the man in the street, in favour of that of the national God 
which the Chronicler for obvious reasons preferred for a king of Judah. 
This same Canaanite deity’s name appears also in O8°38 the name of 
one of David’s heroes which no one took the trouble to change 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 33; 1 Chron. xi. 35) as its origin was concealed by the 
different spelling and as he was a person of no note, and in 9x9,’ the 
name of Simeon’s son (Gen. xlvi. 10; Exod. vi. 15);) these mean 
respectively ‘My’ or ‘a* (divine) father (is) Yam’ and ‘ Yam (is a) 
god’; and Ym occurs also in the parallel names, the Ugar. Ym-'el‘ Yam 
(is) ’el’5 and the Can. Ahi-yama/i ‘a brother’ or ‘’Ah (is) Yam’,° 
and also in the Mit. Yami-uta ‘blessed by Yam’. The existence of 
this deity is finally proved by the independent mention of a god called 
Ym in several Ugaritian texts.’ Is Ym then the name of the god of 
the day,’ as Yrh seems to be that of the god of the month?" However 

* Cp. Albright in B.A.S.O.R. xciv. 20“. 

? Perhaps also Sun (?) on an Israelite stamp from Lachish (Diringer in Q.S. 
LXXII. iv. 10; s. p. 53, where the editor reads O?7V[")° or n>w, which can 
hardly be right). 

3 Also Sxyaa (Num, xxvi. 12; 1 Chron. iv. 24), either a tendencious altera- 
tion for or a variant form of Yx3" (cp. Syr. negt6l = Aram. yiqtul). 

4 Cp. Noth, Personennamen, 34-5. 5 Virolleaud in R.A. xxxvii. 149. 

6 Sellin, Ta‘annek, i. 115-16/121 2 2. 

7 Knudtzon, Am.-Taf. i. 177. 2 (s. Olmstead, Syria and Palestine, 141). 

§ Virolleaud in Syria, x, pl. 61/143, pl. 69/96, pl. 70/17,. 

9 Although the sing. OY has a pure-long vowel, the plur. on? (cp. 2°) has 
only a tone-long vowel (cp. Mt = nv). 

* Virolleaud, ibid., pl. 61/144, pl. 65/531, 14- Cp. Phoen. MWA as a 
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this may be, the name of this old Canaanite deity must not be con- 
fused with -ydma in names on Babylonian tablets of the Persian 
period; for this is merely a Neo-Babylonian representation of the 
Hebr. Yahweh, as Jirku has seen." 


(ii) Cain’s warning 
In spite of many attempts the sense of 
729 nxn noe? ayn XD oN} nx’ ay nox xiog 
Ta-7yH TBI NAW 7 2w) 
(Gen. iv. 7), which has been described as der dunkelste Vers des 
Kapitels, ja der Genesis by Procksch, still defies satisfactory interpre- 
tation; but it may be doubted whether the difficulties lie in such 
‘deep-seated textual corruption’ as Skinner suspects, if only because 
the ancient versions substantially confirm the M.T.* Yet there is 
corruption in both clauses ; but, when certain slight corrections of the 
text have been made, the meaning of the passage becomes clear. 

In the first clause, the infinitive MXY is intolerably ‘curt and 
ambiguous’, as Olshausen complains. Normally, when the protasis 
of a condition precedes and the apodosis in the form of a noun or 
nominal clause follows, this last is introduced by 73m ‘then lo!’.3 
The simplest remedy is to read XM (Gunkel)* and to supply 7°35 as 
the object (Delitzsch), catching up 773» 19b3 in the previous verse ;‘ 
thus a perfect antithesis is won between the two clauses. Next, the 
congruence of noun and verb is violated by 729 NXvM unless 73% is 
taken as a noun, whether as an ‘enemy in ambush’ or a ‘croucher’ 
like the Acc. ra@bisu ‘crouching demon’, which occurs fairly often in 
both a good and a bad sense;° but no such Hebrew noun is otherwise 
personal name and the Arab. Bét-ydrah as the name of a place on the Lake of 
Galilee (Jirku in Z.D.M.G. |xxxix. 381). 

* In Sellin-Festschrift, 85-6. 

* Even the LXX’s jyapres jovxacov ‘thou hast sinned; lie low!’, though 
morally bad advice, represents the consonants of the M.T. vocalized as 
729 Dxon and so confirms the correctness of the Mass. tradition. 

3 e.g. Jer. xiv. 18. 

4 With LXX, Agq., Vulyg., Sam.; cp. Pesh., Arab. Vers. The inversion of 
letters is a very common error (s. Delitzsch, Lese- und Schreibfehler, 89-91). 
There is even a Babylonian seal on which the owner’s name has been engraved 


erroneously as Wa-bu-um-a-qar instead of A-bu-um-wa-qar (Ranke in 
B.E.U.P. v1. i, pl. v, no. 9). 


‘ The ellipse of the natural object is common enough, e.g. of ip after NW} 
(s. ¥.T.S. xxxix. 261-2) and of DY after DOYN (Ps. x. 1; cp. Isa. lvii. 11, 
where D192 is an error for O°9YN caused by ignorance of this idiom) and 
NON (Isa. lvii. 17). 

® Cp. Arab. yell (arradbid") ‘ the croucher’ as a name for the lion (Tuch), 
which the Arab. version has here; but the lion can hardly have been intended, 
since it does not lie in wait behind doors. 
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known and a term of Accadian mythology, however likely in poetry,’ 
strikes an odd note here. Yet neither of these explanations can be 
excluded as beyond the bounds of possibility, but it is perhaps safest 
to read 73M) (Dillmann) ;* for the expansion of PI9NXoN into 
725M MxXoN is no real alteration of the original text, since both of two 
identical letters immediately following one another, even in different 
words, do not seem to have been necessarily or always written.’ 
Finally, the omission of the article with NXoN is easily explained by 
supposing sin to be here virtually personified (Strack).* 

In the second clause, the pronominal suffixes in 12... INpwwn are 
without antecedent ; for the only preceding masc. noun is MND, which 
is out of the question, while the reference is surely to the fem. NXON. 
The obvious remedy is to revocalize an original 73... ANpwn as 
AQ--- ANpwn (Dillmann).’ Further, the meaning of APWN is not 
‘desire’ but ‘impulse, urge’, as Symmachus°® knows and the cognate 
Arabic verb proves.’ The meaning then of ‘its impulse, urge is to- 
wards thee’ is that Sin is moved by the same impulse to get a man 
into its power as a woman is moved to get a man for herself 
(Gen. iii. 16); and this comparison of Sin to a woman is reflected 
also in the figure of Sin crouching ‘at the door’ just as ‘folly’ in the 
figure of a harlot ‘sitteth at the door of her house’* waiting to ensnare 
her victim. Thus there is no real objection to nnb> (Holzinger), even 
though the question whose gate or door is meant, whether that of 
God’s court or of Cain’s tent, must not be pressed; the author of the 
story himself may not have thought this out, conscious only of the 
need to localize Sin as crouching near at hand. 

Even so, no real sense is yet obtained since 7279WmN ANN contra- 
dicts the whole tenor of the passage; for Cain, so far from resisting 
the sinful impulse, allows it to get the mastery over him. I suggest 
then that the vocalization of ma~>wan MAN is due to a false recollec- 
tion of 379%" NIM in the story of Adam and Eve (Gen. iii. 16) and 


* Cp. Hebr. g°e = Acc. séd" in poetry (Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps. cvi. 37). 

* Cp. Vulg.’s pecestem aderit which possibly, though not necessarily, implies 
a finite verb. 

3 Cp. MVM (Torczyner, Lachish, i. 3. 9) with M7 NM (ibid. 6. 12, 12. 3) 
and other possible examples (s. ibid., p. 54 n. on |. 8 and p. 56 n. onl. 9); s. 
Delitzsch, Lese- und Schreibfehler, 84-5. 

4 Cp. Prov. xiii. 6; xiv. 34; xxi. 4; xxiv. 9. 

5 With Symm., Pesh.; cp. Targ. Jon., Targ. Jer. 

* Targ. Jon.’s "Np (cp. Syr. whol lass Lol animus me fert) perhaps 
reflects this meaning; and both Targ. Jon. and Targ. Jer. refer to the ‘evil 
impulse’ (Aram. NW? NWS") in the present passage. 

7 Arab. 35\. (sdga) ‘drove, urged on’, not Arab. 5\* (fdga) ‘moved with 
desire’ (Buhl, Hebr. u. Aram. Hwb." 815), since Hebr. @ = Arab. u- (5) while 
Hebr. @ = Arab. uo (8). 5 Prov. ix. 14. 
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that 737%¢—N ANMN ‘and thou wilt be mastered by it’' is the true 
reading; this alteration of the vowels is supported by the Pesh.’s 
gy? }>Ne ooo ‘and it shall have dominion over thee’. That the 
passive Swi ‘was mastered’ occurs nowhere else in extant literature 
may have contributed to the traditional misvocalization of the verb. 

How then does the story now run? Abel’s offering has been 
accepted, Cain’s rejected. Angry at the rejection of his gift, he shows 
that his frame of mind is not what it ought to be, whether because he 
has offered it in a spirit of insincerity or because he has become 
jealous at the acceptance of his brother’s offering. God therefore 
challenges him, asking him the reason of his ugly mood and warning 
him of its only too probable consequences ; he says: 

‘Why art thou wroth? and why is thy countenance fallen ? 

If thou doest well, dost thou not lift up (thy countenance) ? 

But, if thou doest not well, sin will be crouching at the door; 

and its impulse is towards thee, 

and thou shalt be ruled by it.’ 
In other words, God asks Cain why he is in such a mood and tells 
him that, when things go well with him, he holds his head up and 
looks the world in the face but that, when they go ill, he becomes 
downcast and sullen, and He warns him that resentment is dangerous 
as Sin is waiting at the entrance (whether of God’s court or of Cain’s 
hut), with the eagerness of a woman to ensnare a man, to catch him 
when he leaves His presence and that in his present mood he will 
assuredly come under Sin’s dominion. This is exactly what happens: 
Cain goes forth from God’s presence and treacherously invites Abel 
to accompany him into the field * and there slays him. 

The story in its traditional form is inconsistent ; for God tells Cain 
that though tempted he will overcome temptation, whereas in fact he 
immediately yields to it. In the form here proposed this contradiction 
is eliminated, and the story becomes psychologically true: as God 
warned Cain that in his sullen resentment he would fall an easy 
victim to Sin and he at once went out and sinned, so Jesus warned 
Peter there would be a revulsion from his self-confident loyalty and he 
shortly afterwards began to curse and to swear, denying Him. Yet 
this reconstruction inevitably raises the question whether it does not 
postulate a sense of moral responsibility beyond that which is other- 

' The use of 3 to indicate the agent is very rare but not unknown (Gen. ix. 6; 
Num, xxxvi. 2; Deut. xxxiii. 29; Isa. xlv. 17, all with passive verbs). 

? The Pesh.’s active rendering of the ex hypothesi passive expression of the 
M.T. is perhaps based on the similar expression in reference to Eve 
(Gen. iii. 16). 

3 Cp. S. R. Driver, Genesis", 64-5. 

*So LXX, Pesh., It., Hebr.-Sam.; cp. Targ. Jon., Targ. Jer. (s. Kennicott, 
Dissert. Gener., p. 34, § 79)- 
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wise found in J or indeed other contemporary documents; but such 
an assumption may well be preferred to rejecting the whole story on 
the ground that the text is hopelessly corrupt. 


II. PHILOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
(i) Words misread 


If the mysterious verb in 133 }y7q7Nx My is altered to Miy?, 
may the clause then be translated ‘to beguile the weary with word(s)’ 
(Isa. 1. 4),' on the assumption that 7yy ‘perverted’ in a bad sense may 


9O-- 


mean also ‘diverted’ in a good sense? So the Arab. i og ‘I in- 
clined to him’ means ei condolui (Freytag). This enantiosemantic 
development of a root occurs not only in the Arabic but also in the 
Hebrew language, as shown by "73 ‘to turn aside’ whether ‘to sojourn’ 
with or ‘to lie in wait’ for a person.* 

There are several passages where 0° ‘water’ seems to have an 
extended significance, meaning (i) semen virile, like the Arab. +L 
‘water’ and also semen (admissarii), in 3. WT 79% ‘ (which)... are 
come forth from the water(s) of Judah’ (Isa. xlviii. 1); > and (ii) ‘ men- 
strual discharge’ in 1 XN RY MYT Wp! OWN, where ATT D5 
(Geiger w. LXX Aq. Pesh. Syroh. Arab. Eth.) and o-"1h (Perles) must 
be read, when the meaning will be ‘thou shalt loathe them like an 
impure discharge ; ‘‘(It is) filth”’,® thou shalt say thereof’? (Isa. xxx. 
22). These passages then suggest that the true reading of the first 
clause in 19%} Tp “Ninsy) "2 Py. WD °D is "RP (rather than 
Ehrlich’s *y%) and Jy (Houbigant w. LXX, Vulg., Jer."°""-, Targ., 
Syroh.), when it will mean ‘for my humours are consumed like smoke 
and my bones are burned as (in) a fire-place’ (Ps. cii. 4). In the first 
two passages then O° refers to specific discharges, in the third 
generally to the humours of the body; and thus the Ass. mi is used 
not only, like the Hebr. 0%, of urine but also of dropsy.* 


* Cp. "ANY “pe ‘they have subverted me with lie(s)’ (Ps. cxix. 78) for 
this use of the acc. case. 

* Cp. Driver in 7.T.S. xxxiii. 42. 

3 Where Secker’s *y7979, which has no support from the ancient versions, is 
needless ; the Targ.’s ¥"37) supports, if anything, the M.T. 

* Which can hardly stand for M11 °%D VD (Delitzsch). 

5 Cp. Jer. xv. 18, where the LXX, It. and Vulg., imply "5 for the V5 of 
the M.T. 

® Driver in Z.At.W. lii. 53 (w. LXX Pesh. Targ. Syroh. Arab. Eth.). 

7 The gender of the pronominal suffix in 1 is attracted to that of NB, the 
nearest noun; this supports taking N3¥ as a noun, since otherwise INS and on> 
are required. 
® Streck, Assurbanipal, ii. 108-9 B. iv. 60. 
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Another passage in which parallelism of thought gives a hint of the 
true reading is PE 3°39 vam q2n ry? UN, where PS is in no 
sense parallel either to YX or to TD and a reference here to God’s 
enemies is out of place. I suggest therefore altering M¥ to TTS," 
when the verse will mean ‘a fire goeth before Him and burneth round 
about at His sides’ (Ps. xcvii. 3). The reason for the misreading is 
the displacement of the usual Hebr. 118% by the Aramaizing YTS in 
the adverbial acc. case,* which is the usual construction with the 
Aram. "°$ = Syr. eFOee, apud eum, and is found with such expres- 


sions as the Hebr. POOR) ‘at his head’. That all the ancient versions 
here represent the reading of the M.T. has not its usual force, since 
7 and “ are practically indistinguishable in the old Hebrew alphabet. 

Is not the unique ORIPA in YYIPNK F21PNI1, where it is usually 
altered to WpDIpM|D (Hare w. several Hebr. MSS.; cp. LXX, 
Pesh., Vulg., Jer."°”"-, Targ., which, however, may be merely rendering 
an abstract term by a concrete paraphrase) an abstract noun of the 
same type as S>an ‘confusion’ (Lev. xxi. 20), though from a different 
form of the verb? If so, the clause may be translated ‘and am I not 
vexed at (outbursts of) opposition to thee?’ (Ps. cxxxix. 21). Thus 
the plural form has intensive force and the genitive case, here expressed 
in a pronominal suffix, has an objective sense, as in "71S NM3yY3 ‘in 
(outbursts of) anger against my enemies’ (Ps. vii. 7; s. Briggs ad 
locum). Such parallelism between an abstract and a concrete term 
appears often enough, as in O°909...93n (Isa. xiii. 11), PUIVD...JNN 
(Ps. Ixxxvii. 8), and so on. 


(ii) Roots confused 

The Hebr. 94% corresponds to two Sem. roots which, though pro- 
bably ultimately identical, are distinguished in the cognate languages : 
these are (i) the Arab. ele curvus fuit; se inclinavit, declinavit; iniustus 
fuit (Freytag), whence the Hebr. »'2y = Aram. 929 = Arab. ale ‘rib’ 
(as a curved bone) are derived; and (ii) the Aram. y20 ‘limped’ = 
Arab. ab in latus inclinavit, claudicavit (Freytag), whence the Arab. 
ue ‘fault’ is derived. This much is more or less recognized in the 


current dictionaries, but its application to various passages in the O.T. 
has not been fully appreciated. 


On the one hand II y>s (@) occurs in the story of Jacob jonny y>os 


' To read rIys[?] (Wellhausen) is too violent an alteration of the M.T. 

* Cp. Targ. on Prov. xxiii. 7 (J 73 5271 71°31 ‘and his heart is treacherous 
with thee’, where the Aram. ‘]"TS stands for the Hebr. ]/2¥). 

> Literally ‘I cut myself’ or Anglice ‘am cut up’ = ‘grieved, vexed’ (s. 
Driver in ¥.R.A.S. 1944, 169-71). 
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‘halting upon his thigh’ (Gen. xxxii. 32, J.E.). On the other hand 
I yb (d) occurs in two or three passages where M33 ‘driven off’ 
requires Y¥¥ ‘ went aside, strayed from the way’ rather than ‘halted, 
limped’ as the parallel verb; these are M¥APR ATW) AYYSa-Nx Abo 
‘I will collect her that goeth aside and I will gather her that is driven 
away’ (Mic. iv. 6; cp. 7) and Pape AN Ww) Ay?Ysa-Nx *nywim ‘and 
I will save her that goeth aside and gather her that is driven away’ 
(Zeph. iii. 19)." 

Other passages are not so clear, and even the parallelism of thought 
may not help their interpretation. Of these the best known is 


“oy DON WHAT MDY “y>ST 
halt } 


go aside) 


‘and when I 


they rejoice and gather themselves, 


gather themselves together against me’ 
which is parallel with 
WH *2y PY Aw_P--ay?2 “PW2* or *pI3' 
‘when I Sars “id _ the parasites gnash 
miss the way 
their teeth against me’ 


-- 


(Ps. xxxv. 15-17); for the Arab. iz» il a les pieds contournés and By 


il incline d'un cété (Belot) suggests either stumbling over crossed or 
tangled feet or missing the path through such stumbling; and the 
sense may be either literal, as the LXX and Symm. take it, or meta- 
phorical, as with other words derived from these verbs (cp. Hebr. 34 
* profane’ and Arab. as *fault’).* 


There remain three other passages in which 98 occurs. The 
parallel “439 pw3 suggests stumbling in Tid} ¥Y8? " ‘I am ready 
for stumbling, likely to stumble’ (Ps. xxxviii. 18; cp. Symm.’s eis 76 
oxdlew), and this may be the sense also in whs> fin} TH ‘and 
calamity i is ready for his stumbling’ (Job xviii. 12), where, however, 

‘straying’ is equally possible; for either may have calamitous results. 

In *y?3 "We ‘they that watch for my straying’ (Jer. xx. 10) either 
sense is again possible, but the straying rather than stumbling is 
perhaps favoured by the context. 

These two distinct Hebrew roots, then, seem to have been easily 


Cp. Pesh’s Janes and Nous and Targ.’s 8°709D0 for M.T.’s TY9¥ in 
both passages. 

* Briggs. 3 Driver in H.T.R. xxx. 178-80. 

4 Probably the Arab. ,le se declinavit and And deviavit, erravit come from 


a common biliteral VDL like 553 and y¥3 ‘confounded’ from a VBL (s. 
Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen, 38-9). 
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confused,' and it is only possible to be certain which is intended in 
those passages in which the story itself or the parallelism of thought 
puts the sense beyond doubt; in all other passages the decision rests 
on a balance of probabilities, but this fact does not relieve the inter- 
preter of the duty of doing what he can to settle the problem. 
I have already remarked? that 35Y in 
ona: P~aaqy7 X97 mi? 3D07 XD (Hos. ix. 4) 

is not the Hebr. 39¥ ‘was sweet’ but another verb cognate with the 
Sab. ‘rd ‘ offered (gifts to a god)’, and I may strengthen the argument 
by adding a Syr. sis ‘delivered’ used in the same sense as oo 
‘gave’; for in an account of the sale of a slave, in which the buyer 
declares that the vendor has acknowledged that he has sold and 
delivered him to him in legal form, the verb used for the delivery is 
oom ‘gave’ in one text? and os ‘bailed, delivered’ in the variant 
text.1 This Hebr. 399 ‘gave, offered’ is further supported by the 
LXX’s rendering of 299 by €dwxe in another passage,’ showing that 
they too knew this lost verb, and its presence in a passage of Hosea 
accords with this prophet’s known habit of using Aramaeo-Arabic 
roots.° Yet 3°¥ ‘offered’ and 325y ‘pledged’, however superficially 
similar in form and meaning, are not connected ; the former is from 
a V‘rb, as the Sabaean verb shows, while the latter is from a Vgrb, as 
the Acc. erébu ‘to enter’ shows, as it is used not only of a pledge 
entering a creditor’s house’ but also of the sun setting, which proves 


its identity with the Arab. ai *set, went down’. This root is further 


represented by a Hebr. 359 ‘went in’ (of a woman to a lover)*® and 
‘set’ (literally of the sun and metaphorically of happiness).’ 

The ugly paronomasia in D909) Ny") 1B) ‘ because of the wicked- 
ness of your wickedness’ (Hos. x. 15) disappears if O9Ny9 = O2My4 
‘your business, purpose’ is read. The Hebr. niv% indeed is found 
only in ‘Qoheleth’ in the O.T., but its root already occurs in the 
same prophet who has 19 AY ‘busying himself with the wind’ 
(Hos. xii. 2); and the Phoen. NY" consilium in an inscription of the 
fifth century B.c.”° attests the wide diffusion of this properly Aramaic 


* The Arab. ,lb is occasionally used in the sense of ae ‘limped’ (Dozy), 


showing how easily these two roots may be confused. 

* In F.T.S. xxxix. 158-9 [anticipated by Goitein in 7.P.O.S. xiv. 142]. 

3 Bedjan, Homil. Select. M. Jacob. Sarug. iii. 770.9 [for which I am indebted 
to Dr. W. D. McHardy]. 4 Schréter in Z.D.M.G. xxvii. 595. 

5 Jer. xxx. 21. ® Cp. Driver in ¥.T.S. xxxix. 166, 405. 

7Cp. Eisser and Lewy, Altass. Rechtsurk. i. 159¢ and 231d; s. Weill in 
A.H.D.O. ii. 215, 234. 

* Ezek. xvi. 37 (s. Driver in Bibl. xix. 65). 

9 Judges xix. 9 and Isa. xxiv. 11 (s. Driver in ¥.T.S. xxxviii. 42). 

*° Lidzbarski, Kan. Inschr. 40-2, 52. 4. 
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root. Further, nouns in M- go back to the eighth century B.C. not 
only in Aramaic texts’ but also in the O.T.? The resulting assonance, 
which is not true paronomasia, between two accidentally similar words 
from different roots may be illustrated by "NNT PR (Ps. cxix. 74). 


Dr. Guillaume’s Comments 

Dr. Guillaume? dislikes my suggestion of two verbs, I ]@y ‘smoked’ 
and II Jwy ‘was strong, severe’, in spite of the support of the second 
root both in the Ancient Versions and in the cognate languages. | agree 
at once that I Wy is equally possible and very probably right in 
Ps. Ixxiv. 1 where the subject is "|X ‘anger’, in the light of 1X2 wy Ty 
and BX 79N which he quotes; but | find great difficulty in accepting 
this verb in Jay n?pna Aywy "nn Ty (Ps. Ixxx. 5), where God is the 
subject.’ It is equally difficult in such a proper name as YXI0Y which 
must surely mean ‘God is strong’, not ‘God smoked, fumed ’.5 

Dr. Guillaume’ seems to have missed the point in objecting to my 
suggestion to render 720 Wp”) ‘that they may magnify Thy name’ 
(Ps. Ixxxiii. 17), where the Psalmist is beseeching God to cover his 
enemies with shame and confusion. For the result of such treatment 
is not that the victim turns his face towards or seeks out him who has 
humiliated him but that he covers his face (Jer. xiv. 3-4; cp. Mic. iii. 7) 
or stays away from his presence (1 Sam. xx. 34);’ but one who has 
been humbled and chastened by the Lord may sing His praises and 
talk of His righteousness all the day long (Ps. Ixxi. 20-4). The tradi- 
tional translation is psychologically wrong; the new translation is true 
to psychology even though it may not be philologically the correct 
solution of the problem. 

Dr. Guillaume’ retains the mysterious "85M in Ps. Ixxxviii. 6 and 
finds a meaning for it by comparing the Ugar. bt hptt ’ars ‘the lowest 
mansion of the underworld;’ and he explains this by the Arab. 


--e 


. oe» . . , 
wis ‘sank into the earth’, whence > ‘deep cavity in the earth’. 
This is a most unhappy suggestion: for (i) the Arabic verb refers not 


* As in (NN) MST (Cooke, N.-S.J. 61, 31). 

? As in NOD (Gen. xx. 16; Exod. xxi. 10, xxii. 26, E), MIOM (Isa. xxx. 3) 
and 173 (Amos i. 6, 9). 3 In J.T.S. xlv. 14. 

* Cp. Harvard Theological Review, xxix. 186-7. 

5 Levy, Siegel und Gemmen, 13-14. That the name is Seivy ‘God has 
made me’ (Cook) is out of the question, as the W.-Sem. names composed of 
a verb and a noun never contain the object expressed in the form of a pron. 
suffix; this is an E.-Sem. practice (Noth, Jsr. Personenn. 20-35). 

© In 7.T.S. xlv. 15. 

7 Cp. Pedersen, Israel I-11, 239-44. 5 In 7.T.S. xlv. 15. 

9 Montgomery, Ras Shamra: Mythological Texts, 73. viii. 5-9 and 83. 
v. 14-16, where it is parallel with yrdm ’ars ‘they that go down to the earth’, 
i.e. the dead. 
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to a person or thing descending beneath the earth but to the subsi- 
dence of the earth; (ii) the order of the consonants in the Ugar. and 
Arab. words is different (although metathesis, of which Dr. Guillaume 
says nothing, is not impossible); and (iii) the suggestion violates the 
law of the mutation of consonants, since Ugar. t = Hebr. § = Arab. t, 
not s!' The Ugar. and Hebr. or Arab. words then can only be 
equated if the text is subjected to emendation, which however Dr. 
Guillaume expressly excludes. I therefore prefer my solution of the 
problem, especially as it postulates a verb found elsewhere in O.T. 
(Ps. Ixxvii. 7);* and what is the construction of °#pn if the text is 
not emended ? 

Dr. Guillaume? objects to the ‘resuscitation’ of Ehrlich’s »9nn 
‘repaired’ rather than ‘changed’ in Ps. cii. 27 and 2 Sam. xii. 20; 
and here I agree with him. Is there then no distinction between )9n 
and *ponn? The obvious thing is to restore )~9nm in these two 
passages and also in Gen. xxxv. 2 and xli. 14, but the three prose 
passages are clearly in a different category from that in the Psalms. 
In the former the meaning is literal and, I agree, refers to changing 
the clothes soiled by prison or sitting in the dust, whether to enter 
the royal presence or for worship. As the Hi. must be retained in 
Gen. xxxv. 2, I suggest that it is required similarly in Gen. xli. 14 
and 2 Sam. xii. 20, where APN can easily be altered to "2071. In 
Ps. cii. 27 the sense is different: the heavens are nowhere regarded 
as soiled but they are compared to a curtain (Isa. xl. 22) and rent 
(Isa. Ixiii. 19), so that repairing like a torn garment is in point, even 
more so than mere renewing. Here then I suggest 1»9nM)‘ op>on 
‘Thou dost mend them and they are mended’; for it has been said 
that 192° 733 oD, and worn out garments are mended, and so only 
are they renewed unless they are cast away and replaced by others. 

Dr. Guillaume rejects the correction of 18122 79 to ANID TW in 
reference to the sun (Ps. civ. 9) as also of R$? to ARE? UpwD 
(Gen. xix. 23) as ‘in Babylonia the sun was a god, not a goddess, and 
Ps. xix. consistently speaks of the sun as masculine’. Both remarks 
are off the point: the author of Ps. civ. is not a Babylonian and this 
is not Ps. xix! That is universally admitted to rest on a Babylonian 
myth; and neither this Ps. civ nor Gen. xix show any trace of Baby- 
lonian influence, and the allusions in both cases are to mere matters 


* S. op. cit. 14. The unwary reader may further be warned that the original 
text has no divider between bt and ptt and that the combination ought there- 
fore probably to be read b-thptt, namely preposition + unknown abstract 
noun with ¢ prefixed. The explanation indeed is obscurum per obscurius, which 
is no sound canon of interpretation. 

* Cp. Harvard Theological Review, xxix. 186. 3 In J.T.S. xlv. 15. 

4 Or rather wy. 5 In J.T.S. xlv. 15. 
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of fact (cp. Gen. xv. 17, where Wmv is feminine, in accordance with 
Hebrew grammar). In either case the alteration of the text is negli- 
gible: in Gen. xix. 23 the fem. ANS exists as a ‘Seb.’ and is the 
reading of some MSS. of the Hebr.-Sam. version’ and in Ps. civ. 9 
the alteration of 712M to AIIM does not affect the original 
consonants. G. R. DRIveR 


NOTES ON THE SEPTUAGINT 
III. CoINcIDENCES BETWEEN @ AND 7° IN GENESIS XV. 


‘THE text underlying the Targum is essentially our masoretic text ; 
compare how rarely the sign T° occurs in opposition to Ml in our 
critical editions, e.g. Ball’s Genesis.’* There is a reference to T° in 
Biblia Hebraica (BH*), concerning Gen. xv. 11, which I think requires 
some qualification ; but by way of compensation, as it were, I propose 
to add two more. Together with that on xv. 2, which is also in BH%, 
this total of four genuine variants from T° in one and the same chapter 
of Genesis is rather exceptional, especially as the evidence of T° is 
supported by @ in the three passages which I am going to discuss. 

(1) For 09367 v. 11 BH® suggests the possibility of reading 0° N39 
with ©°.3 True, €° displays X27p here, and in v. 10 7D) and »9D 
for "3"] and 13, and 9D ND for NI" as well; but when 
recording this coincidence we must not overlook the additional fact 
that in v. 17 it displays the same ND for O°. So we can only 
say with safety that €° contents itself with substituting a single 
Aramaic root for the three of ##1. It is here that @ comes in as a use- 
ful witness. In v. 11 @ offers a doublet, ézi ra cupara, + ra dexoro- 
pjpatra adrav 4, of which the first component, as representing the 
masoretic 0°35, perhaps does not form part of the original transla- 
tion.‘ Moreover, in v. 17 @ renders O° 3 by trav d:yoropnpdtwr. 
If we may infer that 6 read the same Hebrew vocable in wv. 11 and 

* The omission of the fem. ending is a very common error (s. Delitzsch, 
Lese- und Schreibfehler, 28-9), possibly due to abbreviation (cp. Num. xxi. 28 
w. Jer. xlviii. 45). 

* E. Nestle, art. Bibeliibersetzungen, RE iii, p. 106. 

3 As the references to ©° were provided by Dr. Alexander Sperber I should 
not fail to record that in his more recent and much more complete collection 
of variants of the Targum Ongelos as compared with the Masoretic text 
(American Academy of Jewish Research, Proceedings, vi (1935), p. 311) 
Gen. xv. 11 is no longer mentioned. 

4 The doublet has been smoothed away by reading 7a d:yorounpeéva in n (75) 
or 7a dtxoropnPévra in <20> Chr, quae divisa erant &. An additional witness is 
Philo quis rer. div. her. 237, where the Papyrus and Wendland read 1a &xoro- 
pijpata with @, whereas the codd. display 7a S:xorounfévra. Here we may 
safely follow Wendland whose preference for Pap is borne out by its excellence 
in general, whereas Philo’s own exposition displays such a variety of Greek 
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17, this was rather O° 35, and the same may apply to T°. But we 
shall have to come back to the substitution of one vocable in the 
translations for several in the original. 

(2) "BS v. 10 and MryHq v. 11 are rendered dpvea in @ and NDI 
in T° alike, as the special meaning of the latter, ‘bird of prey’, has 
been lost everywhere in LXX.' But there are various secondary 
attempts at some discrimination left. So Chr inserts €repa before 
opvea (v. 11), and a similar indication that a different kind of bird has 
to be understood occurs in the addition of é« rod odpavod which is 
found in fr (= Rahlfs’s minor group r) and €. Philo tackles the 
problem as the true allegorist he is, in keeping to his text, yet artifi- 
cially extracting from it that which it would not yield otherwise, 
opwvupia pev xpnodpuevos, TH 5€ mpaypatixyy Siapdynv evapyéorata 

. duaovnords : the dpvea of v. 10, born to fly high, are the symbol 
of the Spirit, but those of v. 11 sin against their natural destination 
by swooping down, and therefore stand for any kind of degraded souls 
or debasing thoughts. 

Is there behind this common neglect of more intimate shades of the 
vocabulary a poverty of words or a poor understanding, or rather an 
ascetic restraint aiming at something like a ‘ basic’ translation language? 
It is the coincidence of @ and T° that intensifies our interest in this 
question. One thing, in any case, is obvious: T° is very remote here 
from the meticulous manner of etymological rendering which so 
thoroughly characterizes its namesake Aquila; in fact, as regards 
these features, it is much more in line with @, the pre-Aqiban Greek. 

(3) In the same v. 11 397) from 303 ‘chase away’ has been mis- 
understood as though it were 391. So @ displays cvvexa@icev and 
T° 2°}, both = 30). Here only Aquila is right with his dweooByoev; 
for the doublet i in the more recent €°, et avertit eos, goes back to him. 
Philo heres 243 keeps ovyxa@ioa, explaining it by ofa mpdedpds tis 7) 
mpoBovdos wv, but at the same time securing a proper understanding 
by the addition (dpvea) dv tas efddous Kai émdpouas emicxeiv BovAn- 
eis . . . A€yerar adrois ovyxaBioa. In the same way he resumes 
ovykabioas in 247 by the use of a different, Platonic, imagery.’ 


paraphrases that it would be unwise to draw any inferences from them. For 
the rest there is some scanty evidence for the omission of 74 owpara in 6, 
f (53) and Jul-ap-Cyr. 

* Isa. xlvi. 11, Job 0 xxviii. 7 display a colourless zerewdv for the singular, 
Isa. xviii. 6 the plural werewa for the Hebrew collective, whereas Jer. xii. 9 
and Ezek. xxxix. 4 go astray. In Gen. xv. 1of. no translation of the three 
post-Agiban translators has survived, but the Vulgate with aves (v. 10) and 
volucres (some MSS. adding caeli, Vercellone I, p. 53) (v. 11) seems to reflect 
opvea and zmerewad, and only Luther and the A.V. recover the original meaning 
of the Hebrew (Vdgel—Raubvégel ; the birds—the fowls). 

* ovvexa@icev Exod. xviii. 13 is corrupt, of course, for Moses is alone. The 
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Lastly, in v. 2 BH*® suggests with S the insertion of "NX WI after 
sty-on. Here it could have recorded that the same necessary comple- 
mentation is displayed by the MSS., yet not the papyrus in Philo 
heres 2, but before the corrupt P2277 NM, after *"M°3. BM record the 
same for €*"*, But as this xAnpovourjoe: we may have been indepen- 
dently taken from v. 3, it may be better not to stress this coincidence. 


IV. “Ea dé let alone 1n Jon. 


"Ea 8é let alone, used in arguments a maiore ad minus, is one of the 
devices of the Greek Job which distinguish it from the rest of the 
Septuagint. If we leave aside xix. 5 where éa 5€ stands for OYPR~ON, 
there are two instances, xv. 16 and xxv. 6, where éa 5€ renders "D> *9&. 
In addition I propose to restore two further examples, iv. 19 and 
ix. 14, in which the correct reading has been lost. 

On reaching iv. 19 we realize that the argument of the verses 17-19 
is identical with that of xv. 14-16 and xxv. 4-6. Everywhere the 
first verse, put as a rhetorical question, emphasizes the hopeless posi- 
tion of man facing God; the second, introduced by ]3~ ei, which, as 
frequently in Job, marks a conditional sentence, describes the same 
despondency on the part of the saints and the heaven (xv. 15), the 
moon and the stars (xxv. 5), or God’s sons and angels (iv. 18); and 
then follows the let alone, depicting the helplessness of man who is so 
much more destitute of resources than the beings mentioned before. 
The only formal difference is that in iv. 19 we read a mere *}& instead 
of "> "8. Therefore here for once the €a dé rods ... of A 249 254 
is certainly preferable, although A, with its generally smoother text 
in Job, is secondary, and has long been suspected of Lucianic origin. 
Moreover we should expect a nominative as in the parallel passages, 
and this, as fortunately preserved in the long and exact quotation of 
Clem. Rom. I Cor. xxxix, should be received into our text, €a 5é€, oi 
Katokobvres, With a full stop after wnAod eoper (iv. 19”). 

ix. 14, on the other hand, is not safeguarded by the close parallel- 
ism of form and thought which makes our suggestion plausible in the 
former passage, and only a slight variant points to the correct reading. 
Rahlfs’s text reads €av 5¢ pov traxovonra (S, -erar B, ecaaxoven A). 
But, if only we allow for the free translation which results in a change 
of persons throughout, it is obvious that WYX "DIk""D AX demands 
éa 5€, €uod draxovoerar 7 Svaxpwei ta pypard pov.’ The emphatic 


correct éxafice is still extant in fw. Here #1 39, Philo spec. leg. iv. 173, 
povos éBpaBeve, and €° 3°M% are in agreement. The corruption may either be 
due to dittography (ézavprov auvexaficev) or to some untraceable influence from 
the following verse with its 5:4 ri ob nGOnoat pdvos. 

* The corruption éav 5¢, which has here affected our entire evidence, is con- 
fined in xv. 16 to minn. 106, 261 (ex 3 110). Here it led to a further cor- 
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€uod is required by the context; it is paralleled by €uod dxovcavtes 
xxix. 21 and 6 eyol avrirds xli. 2. The fact that only here let alone 
is followed by a complete sentence, including a verb, may have 
contributed to the corruption.' PeTer Katz 


THE ‘APOSTOLIC DECREE’ AND PAUL’S SECOND 
VISIT TO JERUSALEM 


THE letter in Acts xv. 23-9 is viewed by representative English critics 
either as constituting a considerable victory for that party in the church 
which desired the Gentiles to be free from the Jewish Law’ or else as 
a compromise between two evenly matched groups, involving an ele- 
ment of surrender on both sides.} Yet neither alternative seems to do 
justice to the plain sense of the regulations of xv. 28-9. Adopting the 
fourfold prohibition in 20 and 29, as is surely correct,’ we appear to 
have an order imposing certain commands from the Levitical Law on 
Gentiles and bearing every sign of being an innovation. Further, the 
decree is inconsistent with what Paul records in Gal. ii. g-10 of his 
arrangement with the Jerusalem church and also with the final attitude 
of that body to Peter’s intercourse with Gentiles as given in Acts xi. 
1-18; in other words, the reputed presence of Peter and Paul is the 
weak spot in the reconstruction by the author of Acts in ch. xv. There 
seems to be room for a fresh attempt to reconstruct the historical 
situation which led up to the so-called ‘ Apostolic Decree’ on the basis 
of the opinion which has steadily gained ground since it was pro- 
pounded by Harnack in his article in Sitzungsberichte d. K. Preuss. 


ruption, the impossible middle aor. vraxovonra. By putting 7 we contest the 
spelling 4 which was introduced by Swete and adopted by Rahlfs. As I have 
shown elsewhere, both were right in discriminating between 7 and 4; but my 
tabulation indicates equally that here, where the Hebrew is asyndetic, 7 rightly 
opens the second of two parallel sentences. d:axpivew here, as in ix. 4, is due 
to confusion of “M3 with JM which it renders in xii. 11 and xxiii. 10 
(Schleusner, ii, p. 97). 

* The preceding verse 13 is also corrupt. Grabe was no doubt right in 
inserting ov« before axéorparra, on the authority of the Hebrew and the pre- 
vulgate Latin, as found in Jerome and Augustine, ipsius enim inavertibilis ira. 
The latter, however, may be Symmachus, whose text was also received into 
the Complutensis. But I wonder whether we should not go still further. 
dnéotpanra: dpyjv, for IDR 307 he repressed his wrath, would be unique in 
Greek, which here decidedly requires the active, as the only examples of the 
middle passive in Amos i. 3 ff. are completely different. This offence is met 
by reading atrod yap obx anméatpanra dpyy. dpy7 is read by At. 

* e.g. Rackham’s heading for Acts xv-xvi. 5, ‘Confirmation of Gentile liberty 
by the whole church’, Acts of the Apostles (W.C.), p. 238. 

3e.g. Blunt, Acts of the Apostles, pp. 204-5. 

4 The last word on this point seems to have been said by Lagrange, Critique 
Textuelle, ii. 397. 
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Akad. d. Wiss. xi (1899), 20, that the letter was issued by the Jerusalem 
church some time after its discussions with both Peter and Paul as to 
the relation of Gentile Christians to the Law. 

On the ground that the letter is addressed only to the Gentile 
Christians of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, various critics [e.g. Spitta, 
Jiingst, Weizsiacker, and Pfleiderer'] have conjectured that it must 
have been issued at least before detailed news of the wider Gentile 
mission narrated in Acts xiii-xiv reached the authorities at Jerusalem. 
The statements in Acts xv. 4, 12, which give the impression that the 
issue of the letter followed on a full report of the ‘first missionary 
journey’, made by Paul and Barnabas to the Jerusalem church, cannot 
therefore be historically correct. But Paul’s words in Gal. ii. 2 make 
it certain that a consultation between Barnabas and himself and the 
Jerusalem authorities took place at some time. It has therefore been 
commonly held that Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem in Gal. ii, his 
‘famine-visit’ in Acts xi. 27-30 and xii. 25, and the visit of Acts xv 
are all one, and that ‘the author of Acts had accounts from two sources, 
one connecting the visit with charity, one with controversy’.* It 
follows that in attempting to fix the relative place of this visit in the 
chronological system of Acts, the position of the ‘famine-visit’ is to 
be preferred to that of the ‘Apostolic Council’; Paul’s second visit 
to Jerusalem preceded his first ‘missionary journey’ and, of course, 
the writing of all his epistles. 

There are other indications which support this view. In Gal. ii. 2* 
Paul implies that he went up to Jerusalem for a quite independent 
reason, not to state his case in a controversy which had already de- 
veloped acutely. Kata dzoxdAvyiv most clearly means ‘according to 
(or, in conformity with) a revelation’, and what is recorded in Acts 
xi. 28 would agree very well with this. The indications are that Paul 
visited Jerusalem for the second time before any keen dispute had 
arisen. This favours an early date for the visit and rules out the 
account of the circumstances surrounding it that appears in Acts xv. 1,2. 

It is more important to attempt to discover what was the subject of 
the ‘controversy’ at Jerusalem on this occasion. Pfleiderer> notes that 
the aim of the regulations of the ‘ Apostolic Decree’ is to make possible 
fellowship at table between Jewish and Gentile Christians. ‘The Decree 
does not deal with the terms upon which salvation may be won by 
Gentiles, although Acts xv. 1, § represent this as being the occasion 
of the whole discussion. It seems likely that at various times Gentiles 


* The views of the first three are conveniently summarized in Moffatt, Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the New Testament, 3rd ed., pp. 287-9. For Pfleiderer, 
cf. his Primitive Christianity, ii. 227-9 (Eng. trans.). 

? A. D. Nock, St. Paul (Home Univ. Library), p. 116. 

3 Op. cit., p. 243. 
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had already been freely admitted to the church by the ceremony of 
baptism alone, and perhaps this had been so from the very beginning’ 
(N omits "Jovdato: in Acts ii. 5 and there is evidence of textual con- 
fusion here in A and C). The first dispute which arose was not 
concerned with the conditions of admission to the church for Gentiles, 
but with the possibility of Jews and Gentiles already within the church 
meeting at a common meal. Acts xi. 3 shows that this was the point 
at issue in Peter’s relations with Cornelius—the first evidence of 
Jewish-Gentile controversy in the church—rather than the baptism 
of Gentiles, although the latter was the main interest of the author of 
Acts and he has obscured the original meaning of x—xi. 18 by various 
little touches designed to emphasize his own point of view (e.g. com- 
pare xX. 14 wav Kowov Kai axd@aprov with x. 28 unddva Kowdv 7 axd- 
Gaprov ... dv@pwaov). Similarly Gal. ii. 12 shows that table-fellow- 
ship alone was in dispute after Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem; it 
seems therefore very unlikely that he had discussed the question of 
Gentile circumcision with the central authorities. It may be suggested 
then that the meeting of Acts xi. 1-18 coincided with Paul’s second 
visit to Jerusalem and that he was present at it, a view which the 
following considerations seem to support. 

(1) The outcome of the meeting in Acts xi is the same as that 
recorded by Paul after his meeting with the Apostles in Gal. ii. 9, viz. 
complete freedom for Gentile Christians, as contrasted with the 
modified freedom allowed by the Council of Acts xv. 

(2) This view would account for the appearance of Peter and Paul 
in Acts xv which we have already seen to be suspicious. 

(3) It should be noted that Peter’s speech in Acts xv. 7-11 shows 
a literary dependence on the latter half of his speech in xi. 4-17 (e.g. 
xi. 17 €¢ obv Ti tony Swpeav ESwKev adtois 6 Oeds ws Kai 7piv=xv. 8 
dods 76 [Tveipa 76 “Ayrov xabas kai Hiv: xi. 17 yd tis juny duvaros 
kwAdoar Tov Ocdv=xv. 10 viv obv Ti meipdgere Tov Oedv;)* 

(4) We have already seen reason to place the incidents of Acts xv 
in an earlier position in the scheme of the book, and this bears out 
our contention. 

It may be said then that the ‘controversy’, of which one source in 
Acts has preserved traces, attending Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem 
was concerned with the table-fellowship of Jewish and Gentile 

* Cf. especially Cadbury in Beginnings of Christianity (ed. Lake and Foakes- 
Jackson), v. 59 f. 

* These parallels seem to show that the speech in xv derives from that in xi 
rather than independently from the narrative and speeches inx. Decisive is the 
use of d:axpivw in both xi. 12 and xv. 9, but d:axpivoua in x. 20. This difference 
had already been noted by J. Weiss in Studien u. Kritiken [Gotha], 1893, al- 


though the conclusions which he draws from it are highly questionable (cf. 
Harnack, Apostelgeschichte, 1908, p. 168). 
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Christians, in which Peter’s own behaviour was the leading topic of 
discussion and of which the outcome was a recognition of Gentile 
equality in the church. 

From whence, then, did the ‘ Apostolic Decree’ originate and what 
was its purpose? Probably it represents the second thoughts of the 
Jerusalem church after the departure of Paul and Peter. Paul and 
Barnabas would have returned to Antioch and then embarked on the 
first missionary journey. Perhaps Acts xii. 17 implies that Peter left 
Jerusalem as a result of the imprisonment recorded in xii. 1-19, which, 
if we accept roughly the chronological system of the book, occurred 
about this time. If so, it is reasonable to think that the €repov rdé7o0v 
was Antioch, thus linking up with Gal. ii. 11. At Antioch, Peter’s 
behaviour agreed exactly with the conclusion of the Jerusalem dis- 
cussion as it has been reconstructed above, in accepting open table- 
fellowship with the Gentiles, Gal. ii. 12,14. What changed hisattitude in 
this matter was the arrival of ‘certain from James’. Were these perhaps 
the bearers of the ‘Apostolic Decree’ as we now have it? For there is 
no reason to suppose that Gentile Christians ever thought of accepting 
the Decree’s regulations. Not only were these a restriction on the 
complete liberty already, on our hypothesis, accorded by the Jerusalem 
church, but the observance of Jewish food laws would be almost 
impossible in a purely Gentile environment. Resch in Texte u. Unter- 
suchungen, xiii. 3, 1905, has shown that there is no trace of the keeping 
of the Decree’s regulations in early Christian literature before a.p. 177, 
Letter of the Martyrs of Lyons and Vienne, apud Euseb. H.E. v. 1.' 
If the Gentile Christians of Antioch refused to obey the Decree, Peter 
might well have felt bound to separate himself from them, and this 
was the situation when Paul and Barnabas returned from their 
missionary journey, with the result described in Gal. ii. If it is asked 
what occasioned this new move on the part of the Jerusalem church, 
it may be conjectured that it was the return of John Mark, Acts xiii. 
13. He may have left Paul and Barnabas because he feared the results 
of a wholesale extension of missionary work to Asia Minor, and his 
report may have stirred the Jerusalem authorities to impose Jewish 
regulations on the Gentile Christians of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, 
with whom they already had contacts. Probably John Mark was one 
of the envoys, the twes dvd "JaxwBov, who brought the Decree to 
Antioch. If so, it is easy to understand the rise of divergent accounts 


* But on this reference cf. Harnack, op. cit., p. 196. It is very noteworthy that 
Rev. ii. 14 and 20-4 which Nock (op. cit., p. 117) cites as proving that the Decree 
obtained ‘a considerable currency’ only mentions eidwAdura and mopveia, which, 
as may be seen from 1 Cor., were common matters of difficulty in the church. 
But Rev. is completely silent about the other two regulations, which suggests 
that the church entirely ignored them. 
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of the cause of Paul’s quarrel with Barnabas, the one connecting it 
with John Mark, Acts xv. 38, 39, the other with the question of table- 
fellowship with Gentiles, Gal. ii. 13. It is worthy of note that the 
defection of Barnabas, as one who had also gone out from the Jerusalem 
church and originally adopted a completely ‘liberal’ attitude towards 
Gentile Christians, Acts xi. 22, is exactly parallel to that of Peter. 

Our reconstruction may be summarized as follows: Paul’s second 
visit to Jerusalem preceded his first ‘ missionary journey’, although 
he had already done considerable missionary work among Gentiles in 
Syria and Cilicia, Gal. i. 22, ii. 2. His visit coincided with the opening 
of the dispute on table-fellowship between Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians which Peter’s own behaviour had brought to a head. The 
author of Acts, besides duplicating his account of Paul’s visit, as we 
have seen, has also duplicated Peter’s defence in Acts xi and xv; this 
accounts for the highly suspicious presence of Peter and Paul in the 
narrative of the council that produced the ‘Apostolic Decree’. The 
result of the discussion on table-fellowship was the affirmation that 
Gentile Christians need not observe the Jewish food laws, but that 
this should not hinder intercourse between them and Jewish Christians. 
When, however, after Peter had fled to Antioch, John Mark returned 
to Jerusalem from the first ‘missionary journey’ with suspicions that 
Paul and Barnabas intended to undertake a great mission to the Gen- 
tiles, James and his party decided to assert the Jewish character of 
the church over the Gentile Christians of the Antioch region. ‘Certain 
from James’, among whom was John Mark, brought a decree, allowing 
table-fellowship on Fewish terms, to Antioch. The Gentile Christians 
refused to obey; Peter broke off intercourse with them at meals, as did 
Barnabas on his return, thus arousing the wrath of Paul. Barnabas 
signalized his complete adherence to the party of James by sailing 
away with John Mark to Cyprus. 

It may fairly be claimed that this hypothesis helps somewhat to 
elucidate one or two difficulties: 

(1) In view of the embarrassed way in which Paul writes in Gal. ii. 
3-5 and of the fact that he was compelled to deal with the matter, it 
is more than likely that Titus was circumcised on Paul’s second visit 
to Jerusalem. It is difficult to imagine Paul—or Titus himself," as a 
member of Paul’s party—consenting to this if, as Acts xv represents, 
he was at the head of a delegation from Antioch sent expressly to 
oppose the view that circumcision was necessary for Gentile Chris- 
tians.* But if, as has been indicated, the circumcision controversy had 


* Cf. Nock’s explanation, op. cit., p. 109. 

* This seems a great objection to Lake’s view, Beginnings, v. 195-212, that the 
conference of Gal. ii was concerned with circumcision, since the author is of 
the opinion that Titus was probably circumcised. 
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not yet arisen and the whole dispute was about the observance of food 
laws, Paul might have agreed to Titus’s circumcision as an isolated act 
of charity, never thinking that it would be quoted as a precedent for 
Gentile Christianity as a whole. It is important for a correct under- 
standing of the early history of the church to realize that the controversy 
over circumcision and that over table-fellowship are quite distinct,’ and 
that the former developed later than the latter. 

(2) In connexion with the last point, it is doubtful whether those 
who preached the necessity of circumcision for Gentile Christians in 
Galatia and elsewhere can really be considered identical with the 
emissaries of James the Lord’s brother and as representing his 
views. Paul always writes against the former in the strongest terms, 
Gal. v. 2, 10, Phil. iii. 2; on the other hand, he writes respectfully of ° 
James and recognizes him as an authority, Gal. i. 19, ii. 9, 1 Cor. xv. 
7, as he does of Peter, 1 Cor. iii. 22, xv. 5, and of Barnabas, 1 Cor. 
ix. 6, both of whom had taken James’ side. Probably, then, James 
and his party did not demand the circumcision of Gentile Christians, 
but only asked that the latter should observe food laws which made 
table-fellowship possible with their Jewish brothers. After the defeat 
of the attempt to impose this view on the Gentiles, Paul may have 
become less bitterly opposed to it; Rom. xiv is remarkably tolerant on 
the subject of food taboos and appears even to counsel Gentile Chris- 
tians to give way to the scruples of their Jewish brethren. 

(3) Our reconstruction helps to clear up the movements of John 
Mark. In Acts xiii. 13 he is at Jerusalem, but in xv. 37 f. he is ap- 
parently at Antioch. The difficulty is solved if, as suggested above, he 
came down to Antioch as one of the bearers of the ‘ Apostolic Decree’. 
The obscurity in the movements of Silas remains, but if he accompanied 
Paul on his‘ second missionary journey ’, after the quarrel with Barnabas, 
he can hardly have been one of the bearers of the Decree. Perhaps 
he came to Antioch along with John Mark, when Paul returned with 
Barnabas after his second visit to Jerusalem, Acts xii. 25, and remained 
there during the period of the ‘first missionary journey’. This could 
easily be so if, as we have argued, Acts xv and xi and xii. 25 are really 
two accounts of the one visit of Gal. ii. 1-10, confused by the author 
of Acts. J. R. Porter 


' The phrase rods éx mepirouys in Gal. ii. 12 seems only to mean ‘Jewish 
Christians’. The similar expression in Acts xi. 1, where it means ‘ the circum- 
cision party’, must be taken as a term from a later stage of Jewish-Gentile 
controversy in the church erroneously ante-dated by the author (cf. Foakes- 
Jackson, Acts of the Apostles, p. 97). 
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JOHANNINE SYNONYMS 

COMMENTING on John xx. 21, xabas dméoradkév pe 6 matip, Kaye 
néurrw tas, Abbott, in his fohannine Vocabulary (1723 f.) remarks 
‘It cannot be doubted that John intends a difference of meaning by 
the different words.’ This is a strange conclusion. ‘As the Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you’ surely suggests assimilation, not 
differentiation. The same two verbs are used in alternation repeatedly 
in Thucydides, obviously with no difference of meaning. A striking 
example is i. 90, 91. John’s use of these words, however, has a 
characteristic which Abbott seems to have considered but not thought 
worth discussing, for he says: “Had he wished to use the perfect of 
méurw (“hath sent”, wézouda), no grammatical considerations need 
have deterred him.’ This is, of course, true, but in fact John never 
does use the perfect of wéu7w. He does use the perfect of dzoordAAw 
in two other places, one of which is v. 36, where 6 warp pe 
aréoraAxev is immediately followed by 6 wéuybas pe waryp. Again in 
i. 19 we are told that the Jews azéore:Aav priests and Levites to John, 
and in verse 22 that they asked him: ‘Who art thou? That we may 
give an answer tois 7éusbaow tas.’ Throughout the Gospel, where- 
ever Jesus says ‘the Father sent me’, we invariably have dméorevev, 
but ‘the Father who sent me’ is always 6 zépisas pe maryp, and ‘he 
that sent me’ 6 wéyiybas pe. Again in the prayer in ch. xvii awéoreAas 
occurs six times and dzéoreiAa once, and there is no occurrence of 
méunmw. °*AmooréAdw in fact occurs in the perfect and aorist indicative 
and the perfect passive participle, and in no other form. J]éuzw on 
the other hand occurs in the aorist active participle (twenty-seven 
times), the present, and the future. It is difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that the Johannine usage in the case of these two verbs is 
dependent not upon difference of meaning, but upon difference of 
tense or mood, upon a preference for one verb in certain of its 
grammatical forms and for the other in other forms. It is probable 
also that this preference was not personal, but dictated by popular 
usage, the kind of usage under which many verbs in many languages 
have become defective and supply lost forms from other verbs. It is 
curious that the only examples of wéuzw in Matt. and Mark are in 
the aorist active participle. 

It seems relevant to ask whether John’s use of synonyms in some 
other cases may not be due to similar causes. A great deal of in- 
genuity has been expended in the search for subtle distinctions 
between the various verbs of ‘seeing’ which he employs, and in 
ch. xx the Revised Version has rendered Qewpéw by ‘behold’ and the 
other verbs by ‘see’, although the Oxford Dictionary says that the 
‘ordinary current sense’ of ‘behold’ is ‘to receive the impression of 
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(anything) through the eyes, to see’. Abbott, however, says of épdw, 
‘John’s use of this verb is confined to the future dyoua: and the perfect 
éwpaxa.’ This means that dpdw in Johannine usage has no present 
and no aorist. The aorist is, of course, supplied, in John as else- 
where, by efSov. But in Modern Greek eléa is the aorist of BAézw, 
and «fdov seems to be used as the aorist of BAézw in Matt. xiii. 17 and 
Luke x. 24, and may quite well be so used elsewhere in the New 
Testament. John uses BAézw, in the present and the present parti- 
ciple, eight times in ch. ix, in the story of the man born blind, and 
eight times in other places, always in the present, except for one case 
in the imperfect followed by eis. Generally, however, his ‘seeing’ 
verb in the present is Pewpéw. This verb is in fact used by him 
fifteen times in the present indicative, four times in the present 
participle, once in the imperfect, twice in the present subjunctive, 
once in the aorist subjunctive with od yy, and once in the future. In 
the last case Pewprcovaw follows iva, and here the majority of MSS. 
read Pewprnowow. 

The case of the verbs of ‘seeing’ is clearly less simple than that of 
the verbs of ‘sending’, but it is difficult not to suspect that tense has 
much to do with their use in John, and particularly that the distinc- 
tion between @ewpéw and dpdw is mainly a question of tense. In 
xvi. 16, for instance, Qewpeire and dyecbe seem to be used as the 
present and future of the same verb. In xx. 29 we have éwpaxas 
and iédvres, and Abbott remarks that the Evangelist does not, and 
could not, write of 7) éwpaxdres, because dpacis means true vision. 
I suggest that he does not write this because it is his custom in such 
cases to use the aorist participle, and dpdw has no aorist but «ldov. 

The distinction between BAézw and Sewpéw is not easy to seize. 
Biézw is the verb for seeing as distinct from being blind, but other- 
wise the two verbs appear to be synonymous, or nearly so. In Modern 
Greek the difference between BAézw and @wpad seems to be rather 
vague, and it is interesting to note that Pallis, in John xx, translates 
BAéwer by Owpdex in verse 1, ewpet by Owpder in verse 6, Oewpet by 
BrAézree in verse 12, Pewpet by xorrdLer in verse 14, and éupaxa by «ida 
in verse 18. 

The other ‘seeing’ verb, @edopat, is no doubt more distinctive, but 
this too is only used by John in the aorist and the perfect. 

There is another pair of verbs used as synonyms by John in a 
peculiar way: €pwrdw and airéw. In classical Greek épwrdw means 
‘ask’ only in the interrogatory and not in the praying sense. In the 
N.T., however, it is frequently used in the latter sense, and John so 
uses it ten times, four of which are in ch. xvii, where Jesus is praying 
to the Father. The most interesting examples, however, are in 
xiv. 16 and xvi. 26. In xiv. 13 and 14 Jesus has spoken of the 
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disciples ‘asking’ in his name, using airéw, and in verse 16 he says 
Kayw €pwrjow tov marépa. In xvi. 26 there is the same contrast 
between the disciples ‘asking’ (airéw) and Jesus ‘ praying the Father’ 
(€pwrdw). It seems as though the difference of subject determines 
the difference in verbs. The disciples airodow the Father, Jesus 
€pwra. But in xvi. 23 we read eye odK epwrijcere oddév, and imme- 
diately afterwards airéw is again used, three times in succession, in 
reference to ‘asking the Father’ in Jesus’ name. In six other cases 
€pwrdw is used in the same sense with a subject other than Jesus, but 
in three of them, as in xvi. 23, it is Jesus who is asked. 

The widening of the sense of épwrdw found in the N.T. has been 
explained as a Semitism. It is, however, very rare in the LXX, while 
several examples of it have been found in the papyri. This suggests 
that it was common in the xow7, but, if it was, it is curious that it 
has not survived in Modern Greek. C. C. TARELLI 


SIGLA FOR THE SYRIAC VERSIONS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


JéLicner has referred’ to the vexatious confusion caused by the 
diversity of the systems of symbols employed to represent the different 
Syriac versions of the New Testament. The same problem is briefly 


noticed in the section of Dobschiitz—Nestle which lists the Syriac texts 
and which begins: ‘Uber die Siglen herrscht noch keine Einigkeit.’* 
How great is the diversity may be illustrated by the following table 
in which are set out the sigla used by a few scholars who cite the 
Syriac evidence.3 


Sinaitic Curetonian Peshitta Harclean Palestinian 

Tischendorf syreu syrsch syrP syrhr 
Souter S (vt.5) S (vt.°) 3S (vg.) S (hl.) S (pal.) 
Legg Sy.®- Sy.°- Sy.pesh. Sy.hl. Sy.hier. 
Allen s' Ss; $3 St S5 
Gould Pesh. Harcl. Hier. 
Plummer Sin. Cur. Pesh. Harcl. Hier. 
M’Neile Ssin Scur Spesh Shel Spal 
Swete syrsin syrcu syrbesh syrhel syrhier 
Creed syr.sin syr.cur syr.vg syr.hl syr.pal 

That there is no uniformity even within the same series of com- 
mentaries is evident from these lists. Of the confusion which can 
result one illustration may be given. For the addition at Matt. xx. 28 


* Introduction to the New Testament, trans. by J. P. Ward (London, 1904), 614. 

* Einfiihrung in das Griechische Neue Testament (Géttingen, 1923), 109. 

3 The first three references are to editions of the Greek; the next three are 
to the commentaries in the I.C.C. series on the Synoptic Gospels; the last 
three are to the commentaries published by Macmillan on those Gospels. 

XLVII N 
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Tischendorf cites, as part of the Syriac evidence, syr? °°! ™s, the 
symbol syr? representing, as he explains, ‘syriaca posterior ex ed. 
losephi White’.' In his comment on this passage M’Neile adduces as 
a witness for the augmented text pesh cod. mg, an error only to be 
explained as a misinterpretation of syr?. 

From those lists may be illustrated also certain defects which must 
be avoided by any system of sigla proposed for universal adoption. 
Some, for example, have sacrificed brevity to clarity. Swete’s syr?¢s® 
is in length only one letter less than the whole word Peshitta. Such 
fullness is permissible in a commentary, but in a modern critical edition 
of the Greek text brevity must be considered almost of prime im- 
portance.* Yet a system which commends itself because of the com- 
* pactness of its sigla may still be open to objection. Thus although 
brevity is achieved in the scheme adopted by Allen, this use of mathe- 
matical symbols has certain defects. First, his numerals convey a 
suggestion of chronological order which may be regarded as question- 
begging. Few perhaps would deny that the Sinaitic text is earlier than 
the Curetonian or that the Peshitta is later than both, but it is doubtful 
whether those relationships should be indicated by their sigla. Secondly, 
they are not adaptable to new discoveries. If, for example, a third Old 
Syriac manuscript were found, its inclusion in the series would involve 
the modification of the numbers for all the later texts. Thirdly, the 
aid to memory afforded by the initial letter or letters of the name of 
a text is lost when numbers are used. 

It will be observed that most of the sigla in the table consist of two 
parts, the first giving a general reference to the version by its language, 
the second indicating a particular translation of that version. It is 
desirable that in a printed apparatus those two components should be 
readily distinguishable. This is usually achieved by devices such as 
the use of a capital letter for the general reference and supralinear type 
for the particular. But, ignoring the complication that S is used to 
represent a Greek manuscript, the capital letter alone is not sufficiently 
prominent for a modern apparatus, and any larger abbreviation involves 
extra print. Those difficulties Dr. Souter has met by the use of Gothic 
symbols, a method of indicating the versions which was suggested to 
him by Sanday and for which he claims general approval.’ His Gothic 
capitals meet the requirements of conspicuity and brevity—S stands 
out from Roman type yet it involves the printing of only one character— 
and this feature of Dr. Souter’s apparatus might well be commended 
for adoption by future editors of the Greek New Testament. 

In representing the particular texts with the brevity afforded by the 


*N.T.G. I. xv. 
> Cf. T. W. Manson, 7.T.S, xliii (1942), go f. 
3 Expositor, 8th Series, xx (1920), 347. 
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use of single letters after the Gothic symbols the difficulty is to avoid 
the confusion caused by the fact that initial p may indicate the Peshitta, 
the Philoxenian, or the Palestinian, and h the Harclean or the Palestinian 
(hier.). One solution would be to adopt in the ambiguous references 
a two-letter system, using, for example, either ha or hl for the Harclean- 
But if possible this ought to be avoided, and in its stead the following 
scheme is suggested. The recognized symbols for the Sinaitic and the 
Curetonian are s and c. For the names, Philoxenian and Harclean, 
there are no alternatives, and p and h may be reserved for those texts. 
The Peshitta is often referred to as the Syriac Vulgate, and, for the 
vg of Souter and Creed, v may be adopted. For the Palestinian text, 
which five editors in our table refer to Jerusalem, the letter j may be 
employed. Then S$ would represent the consensus of $s, Sc, Sv, Sp, 
Sh, and Sj. And the supralinear type, no longer required for the 
different texts, might well be kept to indicate modifications such as 
the presence of corrections and marginal readings, e.g. Sh”. 

This system, developed for the version in which the representation 
of the evidence is most complicated, may be applied also to the other 
versions of the New Testament. Confining ourselves to those cited in 
the ‘New Tischendorf’, we would suggest €s and €b for the Coptic 
and G&, €,and @ for the Georgian, Ethiopic, and Armenian, in place of 
Mr. Legg’s Cop.**-, Cop."°-, Geo., Aeth., and Arm. The Latin would 
be represented by 1, but for some purposes Mr. Legg’s use of italics 
to indicate the evidence of this version might be retained. The system 
would of course have to be reviewed afresh if it were desired to take 
into consideration the whole field of textual criticism. 

The economy of print achieved by the use of the sigla suggested in 
this note may best be judged by reprinting with revised sigla the 
apparatus to a single verse from Mr. Legg’s edition. The section 
chosen, the apparatus to Matt. i. 18, consists of only 154 lines, yet 
the typescript saved totals 56 letters, 32 full stops, and a pair of 
brackets. 

Matthew i. 18 

Se: =om. Eb*""4-; =et Ea | Inoou Xprorou Uncs. pler. Minusc. 
pler. $vhj CE AG Iren."': > Xpworov Inaov B; nil nisi Incov W 74; 
nil nisi Xpvorov 71 it. vg. S cs Iren.”** | yeveous NBCPSWZAOCEZ 1. 
1582. 259. 372- 399. 482. 1604 al., similiter Eb Eus.: yevvnors LITT? 
(exc. S) 209. 124. 346. 543. 28. 33. 157. 700. 892. 1241 al., item 
generatio it. ug., similiter 3€s CAG Iren. Epiph. Aug. | pynotevBerons 
sine add. NBC*ZP' 1. 209*. 372. 700. 1241. it. (exc. d) vg. VSS rell. 
Epiph. Aug.: + yap C*LPWACME? 2097. 124. 346. 543. 28. 33. 157. 
565. 892 al. pler. d Eus. | om. rns pytpos autou /44 | papas: = 
mariam $ csvj & | evpeOy: qupeOy 1. 1582 Epiph.?-*-87, 

Wittiam Durr McHarpy 
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IRENAEUS, ADV. HAER. 3. 3. 2 


It may seem more than a little optimistic to suppose that in the 
present year of grace it is possible to say anything that has not been 
repeated ad nauseam on the subject of the famous utterance of Irenaeus 
with regard to the position of the Roman Church in adv. Haer. 3. 3. 2. 
Unfortunately the passage has usually been interpreted, not in the 
light of the literature of the age, but in the light of the theological 
presuppositions of the writer or of the communion whose system he is 
concerned to defend. 

Irenaeus is defending the truth of the historical tradition of 
Christianity against the alleged secret traditions produced in Gnostic 
writings by appealing to the apostolic Churches; and since it would 
be tedious to quote them all, it is enough to appeal to the tradition of 
Rome, founded by SS. Peter and Paul. ‘Ad hanc enim ecclesiam 
propter potentiorem' principalitatem necesse est omnem convenire 
ecclesiam, hoc est, eos qui sunt undique fideles, in qua semper ab his, 
qui sunt undique, conservata est ea quae est ab apostolis traditio.’ 
The well-known questions are: (1) does the potior or potentior 
principalitas refer to the primacy of the Roman Church (in whatever 
precise sense) or to the imperial pre-eminence of the city of Rome? 
(2) do the words convenire ad mean that every Church must come 
together to, i.e. resort to, the Church of Rome, because business of 
one kind or another is always bringing them to the Imperial City, or 
does it mean that every Church must agree with the Roman Church 
because of its supremacy; and (3) do the words ‘in qua semper ab 
his qui sunt undique’ &c. mean that the faithful everywhere must 
resort to the Church of Rome ‘in which the tradition which comes 
from the Apostles is always preserved by the faithful who are every- 
where’ or ‘inasmuch as the Apostolic tradition is always preserved 
by the faithful who are everywhere’.* A lengthy exposition of the 
anti-Roman interpretation of the passage is to be found in many 
writers, e.g. in Denny’s Papalism, the correct Roman Catholic view 
in any Roman Catholic dogmatic theology.’ On the first view, which 
goes back to Grabe, the sentence means that all Churches, that is the 
faithful everywhere, must resort to Rome as the centre of the Empire, 
in which, as a result, the Apostolic tradition is preserved by the 


* The Clermont MS. reads pontiorem, presumably an error for potiorem. 

2 So Kidd, Documents, no. 74, p. 124, following Harvey; but whether in qua 
(év #) can mean ‘inasmuch as’, especially so soon after a feminine noun, is 
doubtful. Kidd, however, in his History of the Church, i. 276 rightly, as we 
shall see, takes Irenaeus to mean that the Roman Church is Christendom in 
miniature. 

3 Tanquerey, i. 370. 
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faithful everywhere. The meaning is the perfectly good one that the 
faithful everywhere resort to Rome and so are prevented by and in 
turn prevent the Roman Church from erring from the Apostolic 
tradition. According to the latter it is necessary for every Church to 
agree with the Roman Church on account of its pre-eminence, 
inasmuch as the Apostolic tradition is always preserved by Christians 
throughout the world. The last clause is lamentably weak, and 
suggestions have been made that we ought to read praesunt, i.e. 
inasmuch as the bishops everywhere always preserve the Apostolic 
tradition and agree with it. This view is taken by Dr. Jalland in his 
Bampton Lectures‘ on the ground that the idea that visitors to Rome 
keep the local Church up to the mark is at variance with the general 
line of Irenaeus’ argument; on the other hand, to amend a reading 
may be legitimate when it makes no sense at all, but to amend a 
reading merely because it does not suit the sense you think it ought 
to bear savours of temerity. It may be added that Dr. Jalland notes 
that principalitas is used to translate éfovoia or adfevria, and takes 
the latter word to mean not ‘absolute power’ but ‘self-moved source’. 
From this he proceeds to equate principalitas simply with ‘source’, so 
that the potior principalitas of the Roman Church means its superior 
origin as founded by the Apostles. But even if his rather dubious 
interpretation of the word ad@evria as ‘self-moved source’ could be 
admitted, which I doubt, that does not mean that it can simply mean 
‘source’ in the ordinary sense; and he ignores the fact that in 3. 11. 11 
the adjectival form occurs twice, once to translate xafoAcxd (of the 
four main winds) and once to translate 7yeynovxdv; as we shall see, 
it is probable that the principalitas here translates the Greek 7yepovia. 

For of course Grabe was right. But the curious thing is that even 
he did not notice the strongest argument in favour of his rendering. 
Irenaeus is writing, we must remember, as an historian. And if we look 
at the historians of the hellenistic age we shall find that the argument 
from the position of the city of Rome is a commonplace with them. The 
most interesting instance is Diodorus, Sic. 1. 4. 2f., who explains 
that his main qualification for writing his history was the abundance 
of information available to him at Rome. 1% yap tavrns rijs méAews 
brepox?) Sivateivovoa TH Suvdyer mpos ta mépata Tis oiKkouperns, 
éromoratas Kai mAeiotas Hyiv aduppas tapéoxeto, mapemdnpnoacw 
€v adri mAciorov xpovov. In other words the potior principalitas of the 
city of Rome, extending ad eos qui sunt undique, gave Diodorus the 
opportunity of acquiring the fullest information, in view of the length 
of time he spent there. He omits to mention that in fact most of his 
information was derived by the simple method of cutting up Ephorus, 
Thucydides, Posidonius and the other standard historians of the 


* The Church and the Papacy, 113. 
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hellenistic age, who would have been available in almost any good 
library. 

I call this the most interesting, since it would be quite reasonable 
to suppose that Irenaeus is simply modelling himself on Diodorus. 
For Diodorus’ artless Euhemerism in describing the main religions of 
the pagan world made him a happy hunting-ground for Christian 
apologists." On the other hand, it would be rash to make the assump- 
tion that Irenaeus is using Diodorus in particular, since an examination 
of other writers of the period shows that it is a regular commonplace 
for an author to allege his residence at Rome as evidence of his relia- 
bility as an historian. Thus Dionysius of Halicarnassus* claims to 
have lived at Rome for twenty-two years and learnt Latin and met the 
eminent men of his time. Appian makes the point at the end rather 
than at the beginning of his preface: ‘as for who I am that wrote this 
book ...(1 am) Appian of Alexandria, one of the leading men of the city ; 
I pleaded in law-suits before the Emperors until they asked me to act 
as their procurator.’ It must of course be remembered that most of 
the historians of the time have perished, except in so far as they have 
been incorporated by other writers. But it is perhaps significant that 
Suidas’ notices of three of the leading ones, as well as of one obscure 
one, mention that they visited or resided in Rome. Thus he tells us 
that Posidonius visited Rome in the consulship of M. Marcellus? 
(51 B.c.). This is nearly all that Suidas has to say about him; similarly 
almost all he has to tell us about Timagenes, Arrian, and the obscure 
Caecilius of Kale Acte is that they resided at Rome for the greater 
part of their lives.‘ Now it is not to be supposed for a moment that 
Suidas had read the works of these historians, which seem to have 
lapsed into oblivion long before his time. It looks as though he had 
reproduced some notices about them which had been compiled by an 
excerptor who did not trouble to go beyond a preface in which they 
mentioned their qualification to write history as having resided in, or 
at least visited, Rome. It may perhaps be conjectured that the reason 
why Josephus introduces his visit to Rome and his meeting with Poppaea 
in his autobiography at an early point (Vita, 6) is not mere vanity but 
a desire to comply with convention; he leaves to the end his friendly 
relations with the Flavian emperors and his permanent residence at 
Rome (422 ff.). 


* Tert. Apol. 10, De Cor. 7, Ad Nat. 2. 12, Ps.-Just. Coh. ad Gent. 9; 
Minucius Felix, Oct. 21. 4, repeats or is repeated by Tert. Apol. 10, or both 
use the same Jewish or Christian source; he is one of Eusebius’ main sources 
for Gentile religion in the Praeparatio Evangelica. 

? Antt. Rom. 1. 7. 

3 F.G.H. 87, T. 1; there is some obscurity about this, since he seems to 
have met Marius at Rome in 87-86 (Plutarch, Marius, 45) but this need not 
concern us. 4 F.G.H., 88, T. 1; 156, T. 1; and 183, T. 1. 
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So far the writers quoted mainly illustrate the thought of Rome as 
the city (or Church) which on account of the potior principalitas, i.e. 
the fact that it is the centre of the Empire, is bound to be visited by 
people from all parts of the world, and is best able to acquire accurate 
information. But we have still to consider what Irenaeus means by 
‘in qua semper ab his, qui sunt undique, conservata est ea quae ab 
apostolis traditio’. The words mean that ‘in it the tradition which is 
from the apostles is preserved by those who come from all parts of 
the world’ and correspond in some way to the words of the previous 
clause to the effect that every Church, that is the Christians from all 
parts of the world, must come together to this Church. The solution 
would appear to lie in another version of the rhetorical! commonplace, 
which appears in Galen’s commentary on Hippocrates zepi ap§pwv 
1.'_ Here Galen explains that he has seen more cases of a rare type 
than Hippocrates had because pera 76 tpraxoorov Eros ev “Pupn 
du€rpupa, 7dAeu ToaodTov avOpwrwy éxovon wore mévecbar* TTodcpava 
TOV PHTOpa Tis oiKovperns emLTOpHV adrHy eizovTa. The commonplace 
is also to be found in Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 1. 20 of the Loeb 
edition, where ‘Athenaeus speaks of Rome as the “populace of the 
world” and says that one would not shoot wide of the mark if he 
called the city of Rome an epitome of the civilized world; so true it 
is that one may see at a glance all the cities of the world settled 
there . .. more than one day would fail me, if I tried to enumerate 
all the cities he counts within the heavenly city (odpavordéds) of 
Rome . . . even entire nations are settled there en masse’. If we bear 
this commonplace in mind, we get an excellent sense. To Rome, as 
the centre of the Empire, all Churches, that is the faithful everywhere, 
must come together, and in it, by the faithful who are everywhere (i.e. 
the faithful from every city of the oixovpévy settled in Rome, its 
émTopn), preserve the apostolic tradition. The point is that not only 
does Rome preserve the tradition of SS. Peter and Paul, but that this 
tradition is reinforced by the tradition of every Church in the world, 
since every Church in the world is represented there. 

If I may make a conjecture as to the original Greek of Irenaeus, I 
would suggest that the potior principalitas of the translator represents 
an original jrepéxovea wyepovia. The translator, as we have seen, 
uses principalis as the equivalent of yenorexdv in 3. 11. 11. For this 
sense of the word cf. Mon. Anc. Gr. 15. 1, where Augustus claims to 
have added Egypt to the #yepovia (Lat. Imperium) of the Roman 
people; Plutarch, Lucullus, 30, where Lucullus by attacking Mithri- 
dates, Tigranes, and the Parthians hopes to pass undefeated and 

* Kiihn’s Leipzig text 18 (i). 347; Basel edition v. 585. 51. 

* Kiihn ds éraweio8a, the middle form being used in the active sense ‘so 
that P. praised it’; this seems very dubious. 
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victorious through the three greatest 7yyeuoviac beneath the sun; Jos. 
B.F. 2. 362, where Agrippa contrasts the 7yepovia of the Romans 
with the weakness of the Jews; Aelius Aristides, fs ‘Pupnyv, 10 (Keil 
2. 94), Philo, in Flacc. 158. In any case, it seems clear that Irenaeus 
is simply reproducing a well-worn rhetorical commonplace, which 
may be introduced almost in parenthesis to make a particular point, 
as it is by Irenaeus' Or it may be worked up into a full dress 
panegyric as in Aelius Aristides? and presumably in the original of 
Athenaeus? which only survives in an epitome. 

It would seem, then, that Irenaeus has in mind the rhetorical 
commonplace of contemporary historians, and introduces it into 
theology as Galen does into medicine. He had before him an original 
which explained that all the cities of the world, that is, the whole of 
mankind, are forced by the imperial position of the city to meet at 
Rome, which is itself a miniature of the whole world; at any rate he 
was familiar with the commonplace. It is possible that he also had 
in mind another version of the commonplace in which the welfare or 
freedom of all the cities of the world was preserved by the empire of 
Rome.‘ The Greek form would run eis ravrnv ydp tiv moAw bea TH 
brepexovoar yyepoviay Sei cuveépyecbar mdoas Tas modes, ev H avvideiv 
€oTt macas tas méAes, the last clause in the second form running 
év } owlerar 7) mac@v tev ToAewv éedevbepia (edrakia). The conflation 
produces the obscurity we have already noticed: if Irenaeus had 
simply said that all the Churches were present in miniature in the 
Roman Church he would have given a plainer meaning, but he could 
not resist the temptation to bring in the apostolic tradition again. In 
any case, the appeal to the prestige of Rome gave him a convenient 
short method of dealing with Gnosticism. Moreover it gave him a 
well-turned rhetorical phrase; and to a Hellenistic writer a well-turned 
rhetorical phrase was always more valuable than a well-reasoned 
argument. Witrrep L. KNox 


* For a curious parallel cf. Dion. Halic. De Orat. Antt., Proem. 3, where the 
return from the exaggerated Asiatic to a simpler style of rhetoric is ascribed to 
q) mavrwv emxpatotoa “Pupn, mpos éavtiv dvayxdlovoa tas dAas modes arroBAérew. 

? Loc. cit. 

3 From Aelius Aristides we may note in passing ¢ains dv mepioixovs dmavras 
7) xara Sijpov oixodvras aAAous GAAov x@pov eis piav tavrny TH TéAw avvépyecOa (61, 
Keil 2. 108: note the convenire ad implied in ovvépyeoBa eis). 

4 Cf. Philo, Leg. ad G. 157, of Augustus, and Ael. Arist. op. cit. 103 (Keil 2. 
121). 
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ST. AMBROSE AND THE EXPLANATIO SYMBOLI 


In the fournal for January-April 19 ;6 Dr. Montgomery Hitchcock con- 
tributed a lively article on the authorship of the Explanatio Symboli 
ad initiandos, in which he ended by proposing Maximus of Turin as 
the author. His basic argument against the Explanatio (E) having 
anything to do with St. Ambrose is stated in his opening words: ‘ It 
is clear from the very outset that the Explanatio is a scathing reply to 
the Expositio of Rufinus’, denoted as R. Starting with this postulate, 
Dr. Hitchcock goes on to consider only such further evidence as may 
seem to justify it, without pausing to discuss any of the reasons urged 
by other scholars—as Caspari and Dom Morin—for assigning E to 
St. Ambrose. This omission I here attempt to supply, so far as 
space allows, adding something from my own observation to what 
others have already alleged. But I must begin by offering some re- 
marks on Dr. Hitchcock’s initial postulate, and noticing besides two 
or three of his chief auxiliary arguments. 

The main contention is, that while the church of Aquileia added 
the words ‘ invisibili et impassibili’ after ‘ omnipotente’ in the first 
clause of the Apostles’ Creed, and while this addition is justified by 
Rufinus as having been introduced by the majores to exclude the 
patripassian heresy of Sabellius, it is vigorously combated in E as 
a needless and dangerous supplement to the symbol composed and 
delivered to the Church by the Apostles ; for though introduced with 
pious intent by the majores,' it offers a handle to the Arians for 
taking it as an admission by certain Catholics that the Son of God 
(the divine Word) is visible and passible. Thus E attacks a usage 
actually found in the orthodox church of Aquileia and commended 
by Rufinus in his Expositio: ergo E is a reply to R. 

This argument is seductive by its simplicity; and if there were no 
forcible reasons for thinking that E was preached before R was 
written, there would be a fair prima facie plea for taking the polemical 
passages in the former as directed against the latter. But Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s deduction appears to presuppose that the offending words 
were a peculiarity of the church of Aquileia, or at least that the 
author of E could have been acquainted with them only through R. 
Yet even if the addition were peculiar to Aquileia, its presence in the 


* See E 4, where the argument assumes this throughout. In E 2, where the 
preacher says that additions have been made to the symbol of the Apostles, 
especially in the East, some by heretics, others by Catholics, he appears to be 
speaking quite generally, and makes no mention as yet of this particular 
insertion. He nowhere says it was invented by heretics, only that it is danger- 
ous: it is wheat indeed, but mixed with tares: not, I think, simply tares 
mixed with the pure wheat of the symbol itself. 
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Creed there could, and almost certainly would, have been known, 
long before the composition of R, to so well-informed a bishop as 
Ambrose in the not far-distant see of Milan. Ambrose had visited 
Aquileia more than once, and on one occasion had spent several weeks 
there whilst attending the synod held in a.p. 381. Both E and R 
recognize the addition as being no novelty but introduced long ago to 
meet the early heresy of Sabellius; and it would be astonishing if 
Ambrose were actually known to be ignorant of its use at Aquileia. 
But I am not going to suggest that its use there was the occasion of 
the attack upon it found in E; the addition can be brought nearer 
home to Ambrose than that. 

In his article in the Fahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft for 1928, 
referred to by Dr. Hitchcock on p. 68, note 3, Dom Morin had 
pointed out that the addition is found not only in the anomoean 
formula of the second Synod of Sirmium (A.D. 357),' but actually in 
the symbol sent to the emperors Valentinian and Valens by the 
famous semi-Arian Auxentius, Ambrose’s immediate predecessor in 
the see of Milan, as the faith of his childhood and his native land, 
Cappadocia: ‘Credo in unum... Deum patrem omnipotentem, 
invisibilem, impassibilem.”* ‘What more natural’, asks Dom Morin, 
‘than that Auxentius should have introduced these terms at Milan 
also during his long episcopate?’ But if so, what more certain than 
that Ambrose would have disowned the addition as an objectionable 
legacy from his predecessor and have warned his people against it, 
and this notwithstanding its acceptance at Aquileia ? 

Another point of coincidence between E and R, on which Dr. Hitch- 
cock (p. 62) lays stress as a mark of borrowing on the part of E, lies 
in the explanations they give of the word symbolum. Rightly or 
wrongly (wrongly according to Dr. Hitchcock) they both say that it 
means collatio. But R (2) says it may also mean indicium, in the sense 
of a watchword. E has not this, but illustrates symbolum from the 
sister word symbola, meaning the capital subscribed by a company of 
merchants: ‘Et maxime symbolam negotiatores dicere consuerunt 
quando conferunt pecuniam suam’(E 2). Such an illustration would 
come naturally from one who as a civil magistrate must often have 
had to deal with business cases ; and in fact Ambrose, without actually 
using the word symbola, employs collatio with the same meaning in 
one of his letters: ‘ Tamen quia collatio sermonis, ut pecuniae, magno 
est usui, atque ea maximus in commune emolumentum negotiationis 
profectus paratur .. .’ (Ep. Ixv. 2).) It was natural enough for both 


* Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole, third ed. (1897), § 161, p. 201. 

* Ibid., § 134, p. 149. The oldest MS. of E, the St. Gall, likewise omits et. 

3 Dr. Hitchcock (p. 62, note 2) refers to this passage, but does not quote its 
terms, saying only that Ambrose ‘ has collatio sermonis, of a literary contribution, 
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authors to begin by explaining the meaning of a Greek word; but 
that E should have first taken over a wrong explanation from R and 
at once proceeded to ‘ correct’ it—tacitly—I see no reason to believe. 
The author was as little conscious as Rufinus of having made any 
blunder in saying that symbolum = collatio. The belief, found in both, 
that the symbol was a joint composition of all the Apostles necessitated 
that extension of the meaning of the word. 

Yet another case of E borrowing from R is found by Dr. Hitchcock 
(p. 63) in their common appeal to the Apocalypse (i. 8, or iv. 8) in 
proof of the omnipotence of the Divine Son, ‘ qui est, et qui erat, et 
qui venturus est, omnipotens’. E(7) says that this book is especially 
important, ‘ibi enim evidenter omnipotentem dominum nostrum 
lesum Christum memoravit’; and R(5) ‘omnipotens ergo dicitur 
gui venturus est’. But this is a well-worn testimonium, already appealed 
to by Hippolytus (c. Noet. 6), Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 25, 
§ 159), Origen (Princip. i. 2. 10, whence Rufinus evidently drew it), 
and finally Ambrose himself (De Fide, ii. 35). See Swete on Apoc.i. 8. 

Again, Dr. Hitchcock says (p. 64): ‘And E has [in the Creed] 
“conceptus est de Spiritu”’, not in R but apparently later’, adding 
that ‘it proves that E is later than R’. But ‘conceptus’ in the 
St. Gall and Lambach MSS." of E(8) was almost certainly not in 
the text of the Creed under comment, but is only one of a number 
of restorations attempted in these two MSS. and really drawn from 
some text of the Apostles’ Creed other than the Roman text of the 
fifth century, or later still. The Bobbio-Vatican MS. regularly gives 
only catchwords, or the first and last words, of clauses which must 
have been recited in full by the preacher; and in this it probably 
represents the archetype, for such curtailment is more likely to be 
due to the notarius who took down the spoken discourse than to 
a scribe who had a full written text before him. Here Bob.-Vat. has 
simply ‘ Credo virgine’; and there is nothing. anywhere in this MS. 
inconsistent with a pure Roman text. The other two MSS. on the 
contrary include items which are not only ignored by the preacher, 
but are actually in conflict with his exposition. This is clearly evi- 
dent in E8, where St. Gall and Lamb. supply nearly a full text of 
the Creed, including such further non-Roman features as ‘ passus 
sub Pontio Pilato, crucifixus, mortuus et sepultus’, where Bob.-Vat. 
has only ‘sub sepultus’,* thus definitely excluding ‘passus’ at 


but does not connect it with symbolum’. But does he not connect it with 
symbola ? 

‘The Lambach copy has probably no independent value, being merely 
a derivative of the St. Gall with only a few attempted corrections which are 
not always happy. 

* The words ‘ Pontio Pilato passus et’ in Mai’s edition of Bob.-Vat. are not 
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the beginning; ‘sanctorum communionem’; and ‘vitam aeternam. 
Amen.’ 

It is time to consider E in relation to Ambrose; and as terms of 
comparison I shall include both the De Sacramentis and the Apologia 
David altera. The former is now accepted as a genuine work of 
Ambrose not only by Dom Morin but also by Father Otto Faller, 
its editor for the Vienna Corpus, who has lately written an article in 
the Innsbruck Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theol. (64, 1940) entitled ‘ Am- 
brosius der Verfasser von De Sacramentis: die inneren Echtheits- 
griinde’. This I have not yet been able to see; but in the meantime 
I have myself approached the problem on similar lines' and have no 
doubt as to the ultimate acceptance of the Ambrosian authorship ; 
and I am equally confident about the Apologia altera. 1 cannot here 
deal with the minutiae of pedagogic style and diction which connect 
E so closely with De Sacr.: that has been done sufficiently by Dom 
Morin.* But to meet the common objection that the style of these 
catechetical lectures is not that of Ambrose, I must quote a passage 
in which he as good as tells us how, in addressing simple audiences, 
he would lay aside the literary idiom and come down to the level of 
popular speech. 

‘Constitue nunc (take the case of) doctorem aliquem qui rem 
obscuram velit aperire audientibus : quemadmodum, etsi ipse potens 
in sermone sit et scientia, condescendat tamen ad eorum scientiam 
(inscientiam has been conjectured) qui non intellegant, et simplici et 
planiore atque usitato sermone utatur, ut possit intellegi.’ And he goes 
on to say that if there be present someone of superior intelligence, 
he must not be allowed to distract the teacher and tempt him to take 
a higher line, but must be checked, ‘ut patiatur magis doctorem 
humilioribus et planioribus immorari, quo et ceteri sequi possint’ (De 
Isaac 57) :—‘ Simple and homely and ordinary speech’: that is what we 
have in E and De Sacr., yet still unmistakably the speech of Ambrose. 

In what follows the De Sacr. will be denoted as S and the Apologia 
altera as Aa. 
in the MS., being only Mai’s restoration which he forgot to bracket out. See 
Caspari, Briefe, Abhandlungen und Predigten (1890), p. 406 ad fin. They should 
therefore be deleted from his note in Alte und neue Quellen (1879), p. 220. 
For Rome see St. Leo ad Flav. 5. ‘ crucifixum et sepultum omnes etiam in 
symbolo confitemur’ ; and compare Ambr. In Ps. lxi, 28‘ quicum descendisset - 
in terras, crucifigeretur, sepeliretur, non emigravit a patre’. 

* See Downside Review, Jan. 1941,‘ The De Sacramentis a work of St. Am- 
brose ’,and, for a more detailed examination, a privately printed pamphlet 
with the same title, 1942. This was noticed by Dr. J. H. Srawley in the 


F.T.S. for July-October, 1943, p. 199sq. I still have copies of this pamphlet 
which I shall be glad to present to any applicants. 


*In Revue Bénédictine, xi, pp. 339 sqq. (1894); see also his article in the 
Jahrbuch (as above), p. go. 
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1. E1 ‘quod symbolum est spiritale signaculum, quod symbolum 
cordis est nostri meditatio et quasi semper praesens custodia, certe 
thesaurus pectoris nostri.’ Eg ‘Magnum autem tutamentum est: 
nascuntur stupores animi et corporis, temptatio adversarii . . . tremor 
aliqui corporis, infirmitas stomachi: symbolum recense intra te, 
maxime recense intra te ipsum.’—Ambr. De Virginibus, iii. 20 ‘ Sym- 
bolum quoque (besides psalms and the Lord’s Prayer) specialiter 
debemus tamquam nostri signaculum cordis antelucanis horis cottidie 
recensere; quo etiam cum horremus aliquid animo recurrendum est.’ 
The words ‘ cottidie recensere’ have occurred in Eg just before the 
passage quoted. ‘Spiritale signaculum’ in S iii. 8 and De Myst. 42 
denotes the recital of the Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit in confirma- 
tion. The De Virg. combines summarily the ideas expressed at the 
beginning and end of E: the symbol is a talisman to be resorted to 
in temptation and in all occasions of mental or physical distress— 
when ‘ stupores animi’, &c., arise, when ‘ horremus aliquid’. 

2. E2 ‘ Sancti ergo apostoli in unum convenientes breviarium fidei 
fecerunt, ut breviter fidei totius seriem comprehendamus.’—Ambr. De 
Tobia 1: he will give only a summary of what is said about the 
virtues of Tobias, ‘ ut ea quae scriptura historico more digessit latius, 
nos strictius comprehendamus, virtutum genera velut quodam breviario 
colligentes’. For the expression fidei series see Ambr. In Luc. ix. § 1, 
and In Ps. cxviit. 17, 18. The word series is typical of Ambrose, who 
uses it perpetually in various shades of meaning—content, terms, 
tenor, especially of Scripture or any kind of formula: cf. S i. 5 ‘ tuae 
series cautionis’, i.e. the terms of the renunciation of Satan. It is 
used in this manner no less than ten times in Aa alone. 

3. E3 ‘In hoc symbolo divinitas trinitatis aeternae evidentissime 
comprehensa est ... hoc est venerabilem trinitatem.’ Venerabilis trinitas 
occurs again in E 5.—Cf. Ambr. Ep. xliv. 3 where ‘venerabilis trini- 
tas’ is followed after a few words by ‘ aeternae trinitatis gratiam’. 
Venerabilis trinitas appears again in De Cain i. 30, and veneranda 
trinitas in De Abr. ii. 58, while trinitas aeterna appears in S i. 18 and 
Ambr. De Spir. S. iii. 94. 

4. We come now to a pair of quotations from the N.T., both in- 
accurate, and both shared only by Ambrose. 

(a) E4 ‘Sed dicis mihi: Postea emerserunt haereses, nam et 
dicunt apostoli: Oportet haereses esse, ut boni probentur’ (cf. 1 Cor. 
xi. 19).—Ambr. In Luc. iv. § 77 ‘oportet enim et haereses esse, ut 
probentur boni’. Compare also ibid. vi. § 49 ‘ ut boni probentur, im- 
probi puniantur’, and x. § 38 ‘sic enim probantur boni, produntur 
infirmi’. In neither of these two places is there any apparent allusion 
to 1 Cor. xi. 19; yet in the first the words are introduced, as in E, 
in answer to an objection: ‘Sed dicit aliquis: Cur hoc a Deo per- 
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mittitur diabolo?’ and in the second, with reference to persecution 
and other trials, we have just before: ‘ quae oportet fieri’. I have little 
doubt, therefore, that the words of St. Paul are still in mind; for 
Ambrose has a habit of making précis quotations which with him 
tend to become fixed formulae. I could quote several instances, but 
one may suffice here: he quotes John viii. 56 eight times in this form, 
and never otherwise: ‘ Abraham diem meum vidit, et gavisus est.’ 

(6) Again in E4: ‘Denique quid dicat audi: Deus, Deus meus, 
respice in me: quare me dereliquisti?’ (Matt. xxvii. 46, Ps. xxi. 2). 
This is certainly intended as a citation from the Gospel, for the next 
words are: ‘In passione hoc dicit dominus noster Iesus Christus.’ 
Yet the words are from the Psalm, not from the Gospel. But at least 
six times Ambrose quotes, with direct reference to our Lord’s Cry 
from the Cross: ‘ Deus, Deus meus, respice me: quare me dereliquisti ?’ 
(In Luc. x. § 107, 113, 127, 129, In Ps. xlviii, 19, In Ps. cxviii, 1, 19). 

5. E3‘In hoc symbolo divinitas trinitatis aeternae evidentissime 
comprehensa est unius operationis... Ubi enim nulla discretio 
maiestatis est, nec fidei debet esse discretio.’” E 5 ‘ Numquid non 
unum iudicium est patris et filii et spiritus sancti? Numquid non una 
voluntas est? Numquid non una maiestas? Ergo vide: credis in 
patrem, credis in filium; et quid tertio? et in spiritum sanctum. 
Quaecumque accipies sacramenta, in hac trinitate accipies. Vide ergo 
unius operationis, unius sanctificationis, unius maiestatis venerabilem 
trinitatem.’ 

Here is Ambrosian thought and expression pure and simple. But 
before passing on to illustrate this let me cite a parallel in S vi. 5 to 
the latter part of the passage from E 5: ‘ Ergo accepisti de sacramentis 
plenissime, cognovisti omnia, quod baptizatus es in nomine trinitatis. 
In omnibus quae egimus servatum est mysterium trinitatis. Ubique pater 
et filius et spiritus sanctus, una operatio, una sanctificatio, etsi quaedam 
veluti specialia esse videantur.’ Thus S states as now fulfilled what 
E had announced as about to take place, viz. that all the sacraments 
which the competentes will presently receive will be received through 
the joint operation of the whole Trinity, described identically as 
having ‘ one operation, one sanctification’. 

What now follows is a mere selection of phrases from Ambrose’s 
theological treatises to illustrate the language of E as quoted above. 
I begin with the De Spiritu Sancto, which is more directly trinitarian 
in its argument.—De Spir. S.i. 75 ‘quia ubi una sanctificatio, una 
natura est’; ibid. 89 ‘utique inter patrem et spiritum nulla di- 
stantia voluntatis est’ ; ibid. 94 ‘ quo loco unitatem debemus agnoscere 
operationis et gratiae’; ibid. 131 ‘si igitur una pax... una certe 
operatio est; et ubi una operatio est, utique non potest virtus esse 
divisa et discreta substantia’; ibid. 132 ‘ Quis igitur unitatem negare 
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audeat nominis, cum operationis videat unitatem?’ ibid. 133 ‘et ut 
aperiret quia una divinitas, una maiestas est, quia unum nomen...’ 
(cf. S ii, 22 ‘ Noli mirari quia dixit unum nomen, ubi est una sub- 
stantia, una divinitas, una maiestas’; and Inst. Virg. 68 ‘ unus itaque 
Deus, unum nomen, una divinitas, una maiestas’); ii. 25 ‘unum iudicium 
...una sanctificatio’; ibid. 101 ‘Nec solum una operatio... sed 
etiam una atque eadem voluntas’; ibid. ‘ Quod si unius et voluntatis et 
operationis est cum patre Deo spiritus sanctus...’ De Fide i. 109 
‘apparet unam esse operationem, unam esse patris et filii voluntatem’ ; 
ii. 52 ‘ Una ergo voluntas ubi una operatio’; ibid. 85 ‘ Didicimus 
unam patris et filii esse imaginem, unam similitudinem, unam sanctifica- 
tionem, didicimus unam esse operationem.’ Entirely similar language, 
with insistence especially on unitas operationis, will be found in the 
disputed Aa 62-3. 

To prove the equal divinity of the Son and the Holy Spirit with 
the Father Ambrose asserts and reasserts that they share equally in 
all the attributes of Godhead, as maiestas, voluntas, sanctificatio, 
regnum, iudicitum—all these appearing in E. But all are included in 
the comprehensive term una operatio, which occurs again and again 
in Ambrose, twice in E, several times in Aa, and (combined with una 
sanctificatio, as in E) once in S. Una sanctificatio in Ambrose (three 
times above) is noticeable because it naturally includes a reference to 
the sacraments, as in E and S. 

Now several of these texts were cited long ago by Caspari,' whose 
first strong impression was that E is a stenographer’s report of an 
oral address delivered by Ambrose. Later he withdrew that judge- 
ment,’ influenced chiefly by the discovery that the attribution to 
Ambrose in cod. Bob.-Vat. was not original, as he had understood 
from Angelo Mai, its first editor, but in a much later hand. So he 
says (loc. cit.): ‘As the Explanation of the Symbol stands among 
pseudo-Ambrosian writings, it can hardly go back to Ambrose.’ But 
a change of view on such grounds can in no way affect the validity of 
his former arguments from internal evidence. And in fact he adds 
that though not by Ambrose, E probably originated in the church of 
Ambrose ; and the first reason he gives for this opinion is its intimate 
connexion in the two oldest MSS. with the De Sacramentis,3 which, 
he says, ‘ undoubtedly belongs to that church’. Earlier too he had 
said: ‘The books De Sacramentis belong indeed to the Milanese 
church, but not to Ambrose.’ What Caspari seems never to have 
observed is the close literary affinity of E with S, and the internal 

* Quellen, ii, p. 79 sq. (1869). 

* Briefe, Abhandlungen und Predigten, p. 406, note (1890). 


3 In both MSS. S immediately follows E ; and Bob.-Vat. has the connecting 
words ‘ Finit liber primus, incipit liber secundus’. 4 Quellen, ii, p. 83, note. 
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evidence connecting S, as well as E, with Ambrose. He appears to 
have accepted without examination the common verdict that S is 
* pseudo-Ambrosian ’, as he regularly terms it. 

6. E3 ‘Denique frequenter admonui quia dominus noster Iesus 
Christus filius Dei solus carnem istam suscepit . .. et suscepit corporis 
formam, corporis istius veritate factus est ut homo.’ (So cod. Bob.- 
Vat.; St. Gall and Lamb. read ‘ corporis istius veritatem, factus est ut 
homo ’.)—Cf. S i. 17 ‘ Memento quid dixerim : Christus carnem suscepit, 
non sicut * carnem, sed carnis istius veritatem: veram carnem Christus 
suscepit’; Ambr. In Ps. xliii. 78 ‘quid de carne domini nostri 
dicimus ? qui utique suscepit carnis istius veritatem’; De Poenit. i. 12 
‘Non in similitudinem carnis ait (sc. apostolus, Rom. viii. 3), quia 
Christus veritatem suscepit carnis humanae, non similitudinem’; De 
Fide iv. 29 ‘ veritatem suscepit, non imaginem carnis’; In Ps. cxviit. 
18, 32 ‘non enim similitudinem suscepit hominis, sed veritatem’; In 
Luc. x. § 56 ‘ neque enim speciem incarnationis suscepit, sed veritatem ’. 

Noteworthy in all these texts is the persistent use of the noun 
veritas, ‘reality’, rather than the adjective vera; also of the verb 
suscepit, of Christ’s ‘taking flesh’, which is almost invariable in 
Ambrose elsewhere; and the pronoun ista with caro, in E, S, and 
Ambr. on Ps. 43, deserves remark. 

7. The passage in E3 last cited continues thus: ‘ Non enim ex 
virili natus est semine, sed generatus spiritu, inquit, sancto ex Maria 
virgine. —Cf. S iv. 12 ‘non enim ex virili semine generatus est, sed 
natus de spiritu sancto et virgine Maria, utero editus virginali’. Both 
these passages are compared by Dom Morin (Jahrbuch, p. 98) with 
the verses in the well-attested Ambrosian hymn Veni redemptor gentium 
(otherwise Intende qui regis Israhel): ‘ Non ex virili semine Sed mystico 
spiramine Verbum Dei factum est caro Fructusque ventris floruit’ ; 
and it seems probable that both are echoes from the hymn. With the 
words ‘Lumenque nox spirat suum (a/. novum) Quod nulla nox 
interpolet’, in the last stanza of the same hymn, compare Ambr. Jn 
Ps. cxviii. 12. 13 ‘claritatem guam nox nulla interpolat’. With the 
last words of S compare Ambr. De Cain ii. 11 ‘ qui pro me est utero 
editus virginali’. 

8. E5 ‘ Nullum ergo potuit adferre caro divinitatis gloriae detri- 
mentum’ .—Aa 29 (fin.) ‘neque enim caro vel detrimentum divinitati 
adferre potuit vel augmentum’. 

g. E5 ‘Audi, homo, debes quidem cito credere. Fides ipsa de 
caritate promatur. Qui amat nil derogat: amicus qui amicum amat 
nihil derogat. Quare, dico: sedet. Qui amat habet quid timeat; 
unde? et mortuos.’*—Ambr. De Fide iv. 26 ‘ Quis igitur odit Christum 


? In contrast to the appearance of the Holy Spirit ‘ sicut columba’ only. 
? The text thus far is omitted in cod. St. Gall. The scribe, having written 
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nisi qui derogat? Sicut enim amoris est deferre, ita odii est derogare : 
qui odit quaestiones movet, qui amat reverentiam defert.’ 

E continues at once: ‘Ipse de nobis iudicaturus est. Cave ergo 
detrahere ei quem iudicem habiturus es . . . Quare tibi dicitur quod 
filius iudicaturus est, nisi ut intellegas nihil filio derogandum ? ’—Cf. 
Ambr. De Fide ii. 100 ‘ Vide quam te noluerit filio suo derogare, ut 
tibi ipsum iudicem daret.’ 

Beyond the two parallels with Ambrose just noted, and still more 
significant, is the use in E, three times, of the verb derogare. This is 
found repeatedly in Ambrose, and almost always with reference to 
the Persons of the Trinity. I could cite more than fifteen places 
where it is so used in the treatises De Fide and De Spiritu Sancto 
alone, including the actual phrase ‘ nihil filio derogandum’ of E (De 
Fide iv. 142).' In S vi. 10 we have ‘ Ariani putant se derogare sancto 
spiritui si dicunt illum spiritum Paraclitum . . . vides ergo quia in eo 
derogandum putant spiritui sancto, in quo patris aeterni potestas pio 
praedicatur affectu ’. 

10. E6 ‘ Denique, ne hoc ingenii nostri putes, accipe testimonium.’— 
Ambr. Hexaem. iii. 7 ‘ Sed ut advertatis quia non quasi nostri ingenii 
probandi gratia... suscepimus hunc tractandi laborem, adstipulantem 
nobis lectionis seriem testificamur’; Jn Ps. xxxvi. 35 ‘ Possem aliis 
uti, sed nolo mihi credas, ne putes argumenta esse ingenti (al. argu- 
menti esse ingenia), non testimonia veritatis’; De Fide iii. 24 ‘ at ne 
hoc argumentum putes, accipe etiam testimonium’; ib. v. 86 ‘ et hoc 
tamen colligo non ex meo ingenio, sed ex dominicae vocis oraculo’ ; 
Aa 66 ‘ quod non ingenio nostro adfingimus, sed prophetica auctoritate 
signamus ’. 

The testimonium here appealed to in E is John x. 38, quoted thus: 
‘Si mihi non creditis, vel operibus credite’, which—for what this 
may be worth—agrees verbally with Ambrose’s quotations in De 
Fuga 10, In Ps. cxviit. 12. 16, and De Myst. 8. 

11. In E3, 4, and 7 the preacher insists that nothing must be 
added to or removed from the symbol of the Apostles as preserved 
by the Roman church. In 3 he asks, ‘ Numquid nos sumus apostolis 
cautiores?’ and in 4 he says, ‘ cautiones, licet sacerdotum, non re- 
quirantur’. In 7 he comes back to this argument in a passage which 
finds a striking parallel in the De Paradiso of St. Ambrose. He says: 
‘ Ergo dixi apostolos symbolum composuisse. Si ergo mercium istarum 


‘et mortuos’ just before, looked forward and continued from the same words 
a little farther on—an evident case of homoeoteleuton. Caspari himself has 
made a similar slip, omitting in his apparatus the words ‘amicus qui amicum 
amat nihil derogat’ in cod. Bob.-Vat. (Alte und neue Quellen, p. 217, last line). 
Possibly ‘ sedet’ should be transposed and be placed after ‘ unde ?’. 

‘ For a shorter list see Caspari again, Quellen, ii, p. 82 sq. 

XLVII Oo 
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negotiatores et collatores pecuniae hanc habent legem, ut si quis 
symbolam suam violaverit improbus et intestabilis habeatur, multo 
magis cavendum est nobis ne maiorum symbolo aliquid detrahatur ; 
cum habeas in libro Apocalypsis Ioannis. ... Si qui, inquit, addiderit 
aut detraxerit, iudicium sibi sumit et poenam’ (cf. Apoc. xxii. 18 sq.). 
The passage then continues with a serious difference between the 
St. Gall and Bob.-Vat. MSS. which deserves attention. 


St. Gall | Bob.-Vat. 

Si unius apostoli scripturis | Sic unius apostoli scripturis 
nihil est detrahendum, quemad- | nihil est detrahendum, nihil ad- 
modum nos symbolum quodaccepi- | dendum, quemadmodum nos sym- 
mus ab apostolis traditum atque bolo, quod accepimus ab apostolis 
compositum commaculabimus? | traditum atque compositum, nihil 
Nihil debemus detrahere, nihil _debemus detrahere, nihil adiun- 
adiungere. gere. 

Now it is recognized that Bob.-Vat. (saec. ix-x) is entirely inde- 
pendent of the earlier St. Gall MS. (saec. vii—viii); yet they must 
both descend ultimately from a single transcript of the original paper, 
which latter was no doubt written in shorthand and not always easy 
to read. In our present passage the differences between the two 
MSS. point to an error in their common ancestor, and I more than 
suspect that the error lay in reading quemadmodum for (probably) 
quanto, which led afterwards to the text being manipulated in different 
ways in order to produce a grammatical sentence. The initial ‘si’ of 
St. Gall is almost certainly right, introducing an a fortiori argument 
parallel to that beginning with ‘si ergo’ just before. This involved 
taking ‘ quemadmodum ’ as interrogative (as it often is, especially in 
Ambrose); but then the clause was left without a verb. This was 
rectified by supplying ‘commaculabimus’ (not in Bob.-Vat.) and 
closing the sentence with that word—thus isolating the following 
clause, ‘nihil debemus detrahere, nihil adiungere’ (found in both 
MSS.), which naturally forms the apodosis to the whole sentence, 
and making it a separate statement. This is clearly unsatisfactory. 
In Bob.-Vat. the only verbal change made was to read ‘ sic’ for ‘si’ 
at the beginning, to be answered by ‘quemadmodum’. But this not 
only eliminates the expected rhetorical question, but leaves us with 
a clumsy hysteron proteron, since the argument requires that ‘sic’ 
and ‘quemadmodum’ should change places.’ The root of all the 
trouble lies in the word ‘quemadmodum’, where we expect an 
adverb of comparison corresponding to ‘quanto magis’ in the pre- 
ceding argument. 

* That the two words should be transposed is actually suggested by Caspari 


(Quellen, ii, p. 68, note) ; but comparison with the St. Gall MS. excludes that 
conjecture. 
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I conjecture therefore that the text should be restored thus: ‘ Sz 
unius apostoli scripturis nihil est detrahendum, nihil addendum, 
quanto nos symbolo, quod accepimus ab apostolis traditum atque 
compositum, nihil debemus detrahere, nihil adiungere?’ For quanto 
nihil see what now follows. 

Let us now turn to the De Paradiso 56. Ambrose says there that 
the serpent’s words to the woman, in Gen. iii. 1, gave an intentionally 
garbled version of God’s command not to eat of the tree of knowledge 
(Gen. ii. 16 sq.) by saying ‘ ab omni ligno non edetis’; also that the 
woman in her reply to the serpent did not recite the command 
accurately, adding ‘ neque tangetis ex eo quidquam’, which God had 
not said. This leads him to insist on the necessity of keeping strictly 
to the letter of a divine command. I give the relevant passages. 

‘In mandato quidem nullum vitium est, sed in relatione mandati. 
Etenim quantum praesens lectio docet, discimus nihil vel cautionis 
gratia iungere nos debere mandato. Si quid enim vel addas vel 
detrahas, praevaricatio quaedam videtur esse mandati.... Nihil igitur 
vel quod bonum videtur addendum est. ... Docet igitur nos praesentis 
series lectionis meque detrahere aliquid divinis debere mandatis neque 
addere. Nam si Ioannes hoc iudicavit de suis scriptis : Si quis adposuerit, 
inquit, ad haec... (&c., Apoc. xxii. 18 sq.): quanto nihil divinis 
mandatis est detrahendum? ... Et plerique putant non mulieris hoc 
vitium esse, sed Adae fuisse: ita Adam dixisse mulieri, dum eam 
vellet facere cautiorem, ut adderet mandasse Deum: Neque tangetis 
ex eo quidquam.’ And in § 57 Ambrose goes on to discuss the 
question why, if the addition was good, ‘et ad cautionem proficiebat’, 
God did not introduce it. 

To sum up: the arguments, mutatis mutandis, in E and De Parad. 
are identical; then, both conclude with an appeal to the imprecation 
at the end of the Apocalypse, applying that text to the ‘ writings’ of 
St. John in general (scripturis, scriptis), though it refers to that one 
book only ; following which Ambrose suggests an emendation at the 
same point in E which is so apposite as to be all but convincing 
(‘quanto ... nihil’ for ‘ quemadmodum ... nihil’); again, both involve 
the question whether additions, to the symbol or a divine command, 
can be justified on the plea of having been introduced cautionis gratia; 
and finally, though the practical question at issue in each case is that 
of making additions, yet E concludes once, illogically, that nothing is 
to be removed (detrahatur) only; and Ambrose once has likewise 
‘nihil . . . est detrahendum’. 

12. Lastly, the Creed expounded in E is said to be that of the 
Roman church, ‘ubi primus apostolorum Petrus sedit’ (7) ;' and 


‘ie. as bishop. Cf. S iii. 6 ‘Petrus apostolus, qui sacerdos fuit ecclesiae 
Romanae’, and Ambr. Jn Ps. xliii. 17 ‘merito Petrus sacerdos eligitur’. 
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Ambrose writes (Ep. xlii. 5): ‘Credatur symbolo apostolorum, quod 
ecclesia Romana intemeratum semper custodit et servat’; from which 
Caspari (Quellen ii, p. 81) reasonably concluded that the Roman text 
was that in use at Milan under Ambrose. R. H. ConNnoLty 


THE ACTA PAULI: A NEW FRAGMENT 


In the last number of the JouRNAL (see C. H. Roberts, 7.7.S. xlvii, 
pp. 56-7) one of the present writers republished and sought to 
identify a small fragment of a papyrus codex preserved in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (P. Mich. Inv. 3788). The suggested identification 
has proved erroneous, but the co-author of this note has thus been 
enabled to establish that the recto of the papyrus contains part of 
the Acta Pauli, although the text on the verso is not extant in any 
MS. of the Acta. In the light of this discovery we have attempted to 
re-edit the recto text and to determine from the verso what con- 
clusions can be reached about one of the missing portions of the 
Acta.* We are indebted to the original editor of the fragment, 
Professor H. A. Sanders, for his advice and assistance and in particular 
for sending us photographs of the papyrus. 

The text on the recto which coincides with ll. 23-9 of p. 8 of A 
and in part with Il. 35-40 of B may somewhat tentatively be restored 
as follows (the exact point at which any line begins or ends is 
unknown): 

[o7Aov] 

— ~~ Inv Sa Tov uTEp nw] 
[Sovra elavrov [ec ye ovrws ws eotw Kat tape-] 
[AaBer]e tov Aoyoy [ort 7va Suvapews ew eoxa-] 
[rwv tw]y karpwv o O[s 8: nuas Katereprper ers] 

5 [capxa rolut eotw ets tnv Maprav thv TadAa-| 
[av xara tlov mpodnri[xov Aoyov os exvodopn-]} 
[0 Kas €}yevn On um glurns ws aroKuqoat avTny Kat] 
[yevynoa Inlv Xpv rov PlaciAea nuwv ex Bebrcep] 
[rns Iovdatlas tpadevra [KrA. 


3-4. eoxaTtwv twv so B; omit rwv A. 5. The first rv should perhaps 
be omitted. 7-8. As they stand both lines are considerably longer 


' There are now no less than four Greek MSS. from Egypt which cover in 
varying degrees this part of the Acta. For the sake of brevity we shall refer 
to them as A (the great Hamburg papyrus, [Tpagfers [TavAov, edited W. Schubart 
and C. Schmidt, of which only pp. 8 and 9 concern us), B (P. Oxy. xiii, 1602, 
a leaf from a parchment codex), C (P. Mich. 1317+P. Berol. 13893, for which 
see H. A. Sanders, ‘A Fragment of the Acta Pauli in the Michigan Collection’ 
in the Harvard Theological Review, xxxi (1938), pp. 73 sq.), and D (P. Mich. 
3788, the subject of the present study). 
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than the others. In 7 avrnv may have been omitted by haplography 
from avrns and the sense of 8 would not be injured, and might be 
improved, by omitting nywv. 

The number of letters in a line would thus vary between 32 and 
38, or 32 and 34 if we adopt the shorter versions of ll. 5, 7, and 8, 
and an average line would measure a little under 12 cm. in length. 
As the height of a column of writing is always greater than its width 
we may be sure that there were at least 25 lines to the page, sufficient 
to ensure that the text on the verso of D would fall in the gap 
between pp. 8 and g of A. In fact there must have been more; 
fragments of 35 lines, the majority of which also fall in the same gap, 
are preserved on the verso of C, and as the lines of C are slightly 
shorter than those of D some coincidence between C and D should 
be evident if the two papyri included the same text. As there is no 
such coincidence, we may assume that the verso of D begins very 
close to or after the end of C and that D had nearer 40 than 30 lines 
to the page. 

It is clear from these calculations that the series of miracles which 
are extant in the A, B, and C texts, and in D must have come only 
some 7 lines after the end of the recto text, must be distinct from the 
series imperfectly preserved on the verso of D. The best clue to the 
context of this second series is provided by 1. 6 in which we have 
a part of a sentence in the first person, vexpo]us mow avalornvat. 
There are three possible interpretations; Paul might be represented 
as putting words into the mouth of Jesus (as he does in A, p. 8, 31 sq.); 
and the second series would thus be a repetition of the first. This is 
in itself most unlikely and runs counter to the general tenor of 
Paul’s speech as preserved in C. Secondly, Paul might be the speaker 
and the words might come from his speech before the Emperor in 
the trial scene much of which is extant in p. 9 of A. This, however, 
we would reject for two reasons. In the first place, the complete text 
of the Martyrium Pauli (Lipsius et Bonnet,’ Acta Apostolorum 
Apocrypha, i. 105-17) has nothing corresponding to the verso of D. 
In the second place, between p. 8 and p. 9g of A, four pages have 
been lost and if the verso of D had to bridge this gap the page would 
have to be of enormous, indeed impossible, size. On the third view, 
which we think the most probable, this text would still be part of 
Paul’s speech in the house of Claudius and the sequence of thought 
would be in general as follows: Paul has recounted at some length 
the miracles and divine mission of Jesus and has described the com- 
missioning of the Twelve. On them and on Paul (so we may guess 
that the speech ran) power to perform similar miracles has been con- 
ferred by their Lord and such power is the proof of their apostolate. 

* Henceforward referred to as LB. 
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Paul’s audience need not therefore be surprised that he too can 
bring the dead to life, heal the lepers, cure the paralytic. The text, 
then, on the verso of D may be read as follows (the supplements in 
ll. 5 and 7 are from the original edition by Professor Sanders) : 


Juaro[ 
pE-bel 
mjacar at dvplapecs 
? ra avjra yap mrover[rar 
tojutwyr d:a[ 
? pn ovv Oavjualere ofr Kar eyw 
vexpolus tow ava[ornvat 
Ajezpous xaf[apilw 
|rapadvurovu[s beparevw 


The scene may have ended with Paul’s decision to demonstrate his 
powers and bear witness to his faith in Rome. 

It now remains to find out how much of the gap of four pages 
between p. 8 and p. 9 of A we can fill. First we must notice that 
there are 35-40 lines to a page of A. Thus between p. 8 and p. g, 
140-60 lines are lost. 

The first contribution to fill the gap comes from the Martyrium 
Pauli. Page 9 of A begins some way on in the Martyrium and it can 
be calculated approximately how many lines of A would be occupied 
by the part of the Martyrium which falls before p. 9. We know how 
many lines of LB correspond to each of the pp. g-11 of A, and from 
this we can deduce how many lines of A would be equivalent to the 
part of the Martyrium preceding p.g. Thus 32 lines of p. 9 of A 
occupy 28} lines of LB, but 4 lines of A have nothing corresponding 
in LB. This gives us the revised figures for p. 9, 28 lines A = 28} 
lines LB. Thirty-one lines of p. 10 in A occupy 26} lines of LB but 
here we have to deduct from A 5 lines which are unrepresented in LB. 
This gives us the equation, 26 lines A = 26} lines LB. On p. 11 
of A, 23 lines = 23 lines of LB. Thus we may conclude that 1 line 
of A = 1 line of LB. 

With this result we may begin our reckoning. Page 9 of A 
originally began at LB, p. 110, 1. 6 with the words woAAous ayerat or, 
though this is rather less likely, with the beginning of the paragraph 
Kat €v Tos ToAAos ayerar. Assuming that our reckoning is sound we 
find that 46 lines in LB come before the point where p.g of A 
begins and it is natural to assume that these 46 lines of LB represent 
the same number in A. This calculation takes for granted that there 
were no appreciable additions or omissions in the part of A correspond- 
ing to these 46 lines of LB. 


i=) 
}—4 
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Our second contribution to filling the lacuna in A comes from C 
and D. We have first to discover how far C takes us beyond the end 
of p. 8 of A, and to do this we have to discover the proportion 
between the lines in C and those in A. The recto of C covers A, 
p. 8, ll. 3-26. Thus 23} lines of A = 33 lines of C. C, however, 
abbreviates Oeos, mvevpa, and Inaovs Xpioros, while A regularly 
writes them in full. This represents a saving of some 42 letters in C. 
When allowance has been made for this, we may say that 23} lines 
of A = 34} lines of C, if the abbreviations are filled out. On the 
verso of C, Il. 1-10 nearly cover A, p. 8, ll. 30-6, i.e. roughly 63 lines 
of A = 10 lines of C. On the basis of these two equations we may 
infer that 3 lines of C are roughly equivalent to 2 lines of A. But 
on the verso Il, 11-35 lie beyond the last line of A, p. 8. This over- 
lap may be taken as equal to 17 lines of A. 

The verso of D carries us a little farther still. As was pointed out 
above, the verso of D probably begins very close to or after the end 
of C. We may assume therefore that at least 7 of the g extant lines 
of the verso of D come after the end of C. To how many lines of A 
would these 7 lines correspond? The g lines of the verso of D 
are equivalent to 64 lines of A. But D, like C, and unlike A, regularly 
abbreviates the nomina sacra. From this we can deduce that the 
7 lines of the verso of D would represent 5-6 lines of A. 

We are now able to see how much of the gap between pp. 8 and 9 
of A can be accounted for. Immediately after p. 8 of A, C and D 
provide at least 22 lines, and before p. 9 the Martyrium gives 46 lines 
of A. This adds up to 68 lines out of the 140-60 lines which were 
unaccounted for and leaves between 2 and 2} pages of A for which 
we have nothing. 

One further consideration may be noted. The speech of Paul in 
the house of Claudius begins on A, p. 8, 1. 9. It goes on for at least 
50 lines of A (A, p. 8 = 28 lines, C = 17 lines, D = 5 lines) without 
reaching its end. It would be surprising if it went on much longer. 
This suggests that its conclusion lay just beyond the end of the verso 
of D. If this is so, between Paul’s speech and the beginning of the 
Martyrium we have perhaps the equivalent of 2 pages of A. At the 
most we have accounted for half the gap between pp. 8 and 9 of A. 
What was on the other 2 pages is completely unknown to us. 

G. D. KILPATRICK 
C. H. Roperts 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE SEX HYMNI 
ATTRIBUTED TO ST. JOHN OF DAMASCUS 


In the preface to volume ix of the Spicilegium Romanum, Cardinal 
Mai tells how he was working among the Greek codices in the Vatican 
when he unexpectedly came across a manuscript containing six frag- 
ments of Christian poetry scattered among the writings of Pindar, 
Homer, Hesiod, Aeschylus, and Theocritus. Unwilling to allow these 
hymns to perish unknown among their pagan companions, Mai printed 
them* and made the suggestion that they were the work of St. John 
of Damascus.* He pointed out that this Church Father was well 
known as a composer of hymns and especially of those in the form of 
a canon. The poems were reprinted in Migne’s Patrologia among 
John of Damascus’s writings,’ being placed in the Addenda under the 
heading ‘John the Monk’, which is the inscription as found in the 
manuscript used by Mai.‘ They reappear unquestioned in the list of 
John’s works given by Krumbacher.‘ 

It is true that these poems are undoubtedly canons by someone 
whose name is John, but this alone is not sufficient reason for attri- 
buting them to St. John of Damascus. As early as 1867 Pitra noted 
that the canon to St. Peter was to be found in its complete form in 
‘un manuscrit palatin’ where it was one of a set of eight all written 


by a certain ‘John the Monk’, but beyond remarking that there were 
similarities between these and the canons of John Mauropous he left 
the problem untouched.* Likewise, the editors of the Anthologia graeca 
carminum christianorum suggested that Mai was wrong and recognized 
that John Mauropous wrote many similar canons, but admitted that 
they had no proof that he was responsible for the six in question.’ 
There is, however, sufficient evidence, which I have come across in 


' Spicilegium Romanum, vol. ix, 1843, pp. 713-39. 

? Ibid., pp. xxi-xxiii. The manuscript which Mai used was Cod. Vat. Reg. 
Suec. 92. 

3 J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus . . . series graeco-latina, Paris, 1860, 
vol. xcvi, col. 1371-408. 

4Cod. Vat. Reg. Suec. 92, f. 4%. Cf. H. Stevenson, Codices manuscripti 
graeci Reginae Suecorum et Pii PP. II bibliothecae vaticanae, Rome, 1888, 
pp. 67-8, where the catalogue suggests that all six canons were by John Mauro- 
pous. See below on canons 5 and 6. 

5 K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (527-1453), 2nd 
ed., Munich, 1897 (Handbuch d. klass. Altertums-Wissenschaft, ed. 1., von 
Miller, ix. 1), p. 675. 

6 J.-B. Pitra, Hymnographie de l’Eglise Grecque, Rome, 1867, pp. 82 ff. On 
pp. cxvii ff. Pitra prints the whole of the canon to St. Peter. 

7 Anthologia graeca carminum christianorum, ed. W. Christ and M. Paranikas, 
Leipzig, 1871, p. xlvii. Cf. H. J. W. Tillyard, Byzantine Music and Hymno- 
graphy, London, 1923, pp. 35-6. 
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working on John Mauropous, to corroborate Pitra’s suggestion that 
these particular hymns have too readily been assigned to the eighth- 
century Father. Such evidence shows that here ‘John the Monk’ can 
almost certainly be identified with the eleventh-century Metropolitan 
of Euchaita, John Mauropous, nor is it the first time that his writings 
have been confused with those of St. John of Damascus.' He was a 
scholar and ecclesiastic, poet and monk, who wrote amongst other 
things a considerable number of hymns. Nearly all these are at 
present unpublished and are widely scattered. The most important 
manuscripts containing these hymns which are known to me are in 
libraries in Vienna and Rome and in the monasteries of the Meteora 
and Mt. Athos.’ ’ 

The form which John Mauropous nearly always used for his hymns 
was the canon, which was made up of nine odes (usually with the 
second omitted), each ode consisting of several verses. By the eleventh 
century hymn-writing of this kind had reached a late and elaborate 
stage in its development.’ In the case of John Mauropous almost all 
his canons were written to an acrostic, and the initial letter of each 
verse formed a sentence, often an iambic line with some appropriate 
version of the name John, as for instance ‘ 4éyou dénow doyddnv Oeod 
Opove’ €x povayod "Iwavvov’.' 

Now the Sex hymni bear all the signs of late development as well 
as the characteristics which mark John Mauropous’s canons. And four 
of them are to be found under the inscription ‘John Mauropous’, or 
‘John of Euchaita’, or in some cases ‘John Mauropous, afterwards 
Archbishop of Euchaita’ in manuscripts other than Vat. Reg. Suec. 


' For instance see Spyridon and Eustratiades, Catalogue of the Greek Manu- 
scripts in the Library of the Laura on Mt. Athos, Harvard Theological Studies, 
xii, Cambridge, 1925, p. 244 (MS. 1407 (K 120), f. 215%). The inscription 
has been questioned and John Mauropous suggested as the author. In support 
of this it may be noted that this particular canon appears as the work of 
John Mauropous, Metropolitan of Euchaita in both Cod. Vindob. Gr. Theol. 
78 (Nessel), f. 83 and in Cod. 54 St. Stephen’s Monastery of the Meteora. 
I am greatly indebted to the R.P. V. Laurent for getting me facsimiles of this 
last manuscript. 

? I hope to discuss these in my book on John Mauropous; for ashort general 
account see a paper to appear in The Journal of Roman Studies, vol. xxxvii, 
1947, ‘The Canons of John Mauropous’. For bibliography on John see 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie . . ., vol. ix (2), col. 1750 ff., and J. M. 
Hussey, Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire (867-1185), O.U.P., 
1937, Pp. 39 ff., and 234 ff. 

3 For a short general account of the canon and its place in the church 
services see H. J. W. Tillyard, Byzantine Music and Hymnography, London, 
1923, pp. 19 ff., and E. Wellesz, Byzantinische Musik, Breslau, 1927, pp. 31 ff., 
and Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, ii, Copenhagen, 1938, pp. 7 ff. 

4 Cod. Vindob. Gr. Theol. 78 (Nessel), f. 228Y (also Ay. Dred. 54 and Vat. 
Pal. Gr. 138, f. 131°). 
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92." The remaining two canons do not exist in any manuscript known 
to me, except the one used by Mai, but as far as it is possible to judge 
from their incomplete form they too may have been written by John 
Mauropous. 

Appended is a comparison of Mai’s version from Vat. Reg. Suec. 
92 with other available manuscripts or printed material. The follow- 
ing abbreviations have been used: 

A = Cod. Vat. Reg. Suec. 92. 

B = Cod. Vat. Pal. Gr. 138. 

C = Mt. Athos, Cod. Laur. I. 77 = 1161 in the printed catalogue. 
See Spyridon and Eustratiades, op. cit., p. 192. I have not 
seen this manuscript. From the contents given in the catalogue 
it appears to be almost identical with the important collection 
in Vindob. Theol. Gr. 78 (Nessel) and contains in addition the 
set of eight canons to St. John Chrysostom which is in Vat. 
Pal. Gr. 138. For the purpose of this note, only the canons to 
Chrysostom are relevant and these have been published by 
Spyridon of the Laura in ‘Ayopectixy) BiBAvoOyjKn, api. 7, 
Volo, March 1937. My references are to this printed version. 

M. = A. Mai, op. cit. 

P. = J.-B. Pitra, op. cit. 

P.G. = Patrologia Graeca, vol. xcvi (which I have referred to as 
being generally more accessible than M). 

I have in each case given (a2) comments on the P.G. reprint of M’s 
version and the reference to A. (b) the emended version which the 
better manuscripts suggest. 

1. Canon to St. Basil (P.G., col. 1372 ff. = A, f. 4”). 

(a) Acrostic is incomplete and the Theotokion of Ode 6 and the 
Mode of Ode 7 are missing. The numbering of P.G. gives 10 
odes instead of g through following M’s misprint (p. 716) of 
*Q87 nf for ’257 C’. The acrostic and the text do not correspond. 

(b) B, f. 305°. 
acrostic: Aopaow diw Bacideov tov péyav’ 6 povayds "Iwavvns. 
inc. ‘AvwOev ad’ ious. 
des. As in P.G. 


2. Canon to St. ohn Chrysostom (P.G., col. 1377 ff. = A, f. 57). 

(a) Acrostic is not identical with that of B and C, and parts of Odes 
3, 4, 6, and 7, as well as the whole of g, are missing. 

(6) B, f. 241” = C, p. 32 (this is No. 6 of the set of eight canons to 
Chrysostom which begins on f. 336° of Cod. Laur. I. 77). 
acrostic: Luvwvupos péAte: oe 76 xpucobv ordpa’ oixtpds wovaxos 

oixérns *"Iwavvns. 


* e.g. Vat. Pal. Gr. 138 (the ‘manuscrit palatin’ of Pitra) and Laur. I. 77. 
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inc. as in P.G. 
des. 516 pioa pe Séa7owa tot aoBéorou tupés. 


3. Canon to St. Nicholas of Myra (P.G., col. 1384 ff. = A, f. 107"). 
(a) The acrostic is not given, Ode 1 is missing and the canon begins 
with Ode 3. 
(b) B, f. 279° (this is No. 6 of a set of eight canons to St. Nicholas). 
acrostic: “Exrov peXiopa ratpi t@ pvpoBAvrn €x povaxod *Iwav- 
vou. 
inc. “Epmvevoov pot Adyov. 
des. as in P.G. 
4. Canon to St. Peter the Coryphaeus (P.G., col. 1389 ff. = A, f. 107°). 
(a) Acrostic incomplete, and the canon only gets as far as Ode 6, 
verse 3, the rest is missing. 
(b) B, f. 176" gives the complete canon (No. 7 of a set of eight canons 
to St. Peter), which is printed in P, pp. cxvii ff. 
acrostic: ModAmiv ddw oo Tlérpe ravrny €Bddpnv’ duvos Iwavvov. 
inc. as in P.G. 
des. tév avOpwrwv mraicavta o@adv pe. 


Canon to St. George (P.G., col. 1393 ff. = A, f. 153'-153"). 


5: 
6. Canon to St. Blasius (P.G., col. 1401 ff. = A, f. 172”). 
In both cases the text given in A is most incomplete and I have not 
found either of these canons in any other manuscript. 
J. M. Hussey 


NOTES ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


I. ‘The quick and dead’ in the Collect for the First Sunday in Advent 
In the modern editions of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
of England the second sentence of the Collect for the First Sunday in 
Advent reads as follows: ‘that in the last day, when he shall come 
again in his glorious Majesty, to judge both the quick and the dead, 
we may rise to the life immortal.’ 

In the editions between 1661 and 1894, including the ‘Sealed 
Books’,' instead of the quick and the dead one finds the quick and dead. 
The decision in favour of the longer version was made in 1894 by 
representatives of the three privileged Presses. 

The decisions of 1894, which concern 34 points, that about the 
quick and the dead being no. 12, were published without commentary * 
and I know of no minutes of the discussions. But one can easily 

*On the different stages of the Book of Common Prayer see especially 


F. E. Brightman, English Rite, 1915, and W. K. Lowther-Clarke, Liturgy and 
Worship, 1930. 


* Now best accessible in The Prayer Book Dictionary, 1912, rev. ed. 1925, 
s.v. Punctuation. 
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imagine the main reasons which moved the printers to prefer the 
quick and the dead. 

1. It is the reading of the ‘Annexed Book, 1661’, the authority of 
which might be regarded as supreme, and of nearly all the earlier 
Prayer Books since 1549. 

2. It is the reading of the authoritative versions of the sources on 
which the phrase depends, especially 2 Tim. iv. 1 and the Creeds ; 
and it is the reading of the 31st Article. 

3. It is more logical than the quick and dead. 

More can, however, be said on each of these points. 

On 1, it may be doubted whether the general authority of the 
‘Sealed Books’, does not equal or even surpass that of the ‘Annexed 
Book’; I must leave this problem to the jurists. In the present case 
the transmission of the text has some peculiarities which seem to have 
escaped notice and need elucidation. 

The ‘Annexed Book’ is a manuscript which depends on the ‘Con- 
vocation Copy’ of 1661 which is a folio edition of 1636 corrected by 
Sancroft c. December 1661 in his own handwriting. 

Apart from the ‘Convocation Copy’ another draft of Sancroft’s has 
survived, called ‘ Sancroft’s Fair Copy’; it is a folio edition of 1634 
corrected by Sancroft c. September 1661 in his own handwriting. 

In the Collect in question the folio of 1636 reads the quick and the 
dead, the folio of 1634 the quick and dead. In both cases Sancroft 
has left the text of the folio unchanged. Obviously he had not altered 
his mind between September and December 1661 but simply over- 
looked the discrepancy or rather did not even reckon with the possi- 
bility that there could be discrepancies between the folios of 1634 
and 1636. We cannot therefore decide which of the two readings he 
wanted to become authoritative. 

We must further assume that (a) the copy for that part of the 
edition of 1662 which contains the liturgy for the First Sunday in 
Advent was not the ‘Annexed Book’ or the ‘Convocation Copy’ but 
*‘Sancroft’s Fair Copy’ or another draft based on a folio of 1634, and 
(5) that same copy was used by the redactors of the ‘Sealed Books’ 
when they brought the text of the edition of 1662 into agreement 
with the ‘Annexed Book’ or rather with what they thought to be 
a text identical with that of the ‘Annexed Book’. If one considers 
the haste in which the edition of 1662 and the ‘Sealed Books’ had to 
be produced the assumption does not seem improbable in itself. The 
alternative would be to assume that (a) by chance the printers of the 
edition of 1662 omitted the second article in the same passage where 
the folio of 1634 had omitted it, and (b) by another chance the 
redactors of the ‘Sealed Books’ overlooked just this discrepancy from 
the ‘Annexed Book’. This seems less probable. 
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The folio of 1634 is not the only edition earlier than 1661 which 
gives the quick and dead in that Collect; I found the same reading in 
the quarto of 1632 and the folio of 1633. Of the editions from 1549 
to 1631 and from 1635 to 1660 those which I have seen all read the 
quick and the dead, and so does the quarto of 1633. I cannot explain 
why just between 1631 and 1635 the shorter version was preferred; 
nor do I know of other discrepancies in editions of those years. 

On 2, evidence for the shorter version in other surroundings is 
scattered. 2 Tim. iv. 1 reads the quick and dead in the N.T. versions 
of 1539 and 1557; so does the First Prayer Book of Edward the sixth, 
1549, in the Quicunque vult; so does Shakespeare’s Hamlet v. i. 245 
Cambr. (= 273 Oxf.) Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead; 
where commentators seem to be unaware of the ecclesiastical character 
of the phrase. 

On 3, the more logical expression is not always the more appro- 
priate. Ellipsis of the second article in such phrases is grammatically 
legitimate. In Rom. xiv. 9 the A.V. reads both the dead and living ; 
the king and queen is official English ; the rich and poor does not sound 
illogical. Idiomatic usage may increase the solemnity, and the quiet 
alternating rhythm _ - _---- of the quick and dead, the dead and 
living, the king and queen, the rich and poor, might be more pleasant 
to the ear than the irregular and leaping rhythm of the quick and the 
dead, &c. ‘Thus it was probably not merely the break with custom 


which made many people regret the normalization introduced in 1894. 

To sum up, the omission of the second the in the phrase the quick 
and the dead, which occurs in the folio edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer of 1634 (as against the folio of 1636), has caused the same 
omission to happen in the ‘Sealed Books’ of 1662 (as against the 
*Annexed Book’ of 1661). The version the quick and dead is legitimate, 
being idiomatic. 


II. Sarnr HeEortivus 


THE name of Evurtius, the saint of 7 September, presents a problem. 
It is of little importance now that in the Church of England he has 
been called Enurchus for more than three centuries. Enurchus is 
a misprint which occurs first in the Preces privatae printed for Queen 
Elizabeth in 1564; thence it came into the first Book of Common 
Prayer, that of 1604, which received the saint, and remained in the 
subsequent editions until, in 1894, the three privileged presses agreed 
to restore Evurtius, the saint’s name in the Middle Ages and also in 
the Roman Church of modern times. But the long life of so barbarous 
a misprint may indicate that all is not well with Evurtius. 

Evurtius is in fact hardly less barbarous than Enurchus. As the 
saint is reliably believed to have been a bishop of Orleans in the 
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fourth century’ his name if ending in -ius must be regarded as 
a signum, the most frequent form of names in that period. But if 
a signum, it must have a Greek or Latin root with an appropriate 
sense, e.g. Amantius, Eusebius, Evagrius, Hesychius, Hilarius.* Evurtius, 
therefore, is no credible signum. Thus we must look for a signum 
which could easily be corrupted into Evurtius. Such a signum exists, 
and one only: Heortius. And not only does Evortius appear as the 
name of the saint in the earliest witness,> but already in Tillemont’s 
times‘ Evurtius of Orleans was identified with a bishop Fortius who 
signed the Acts of the Synod of Valence in Gaul in a.p. 374.5 

This identification is now made more probable by our knowledge 
of the onomatical abnormality of Evurtius, and of the rarity of the 
name Heortius.° It would be strange indeed if the only two persons 
known to have been called (H)eortius in the western part of the Roman 
Empire in the fourth century, both bishops, both living in Gaul, were 
not identical. 

By a strange coincidence, Heortius is an especially appropriate 
name for a saint whose introduction into the ‘ Calender’ of the Book of 
Common Prayer in 1604 was only due to the desire to give a lasting 
festival character to the birthday of Queen Elizabeth.’ 


III. THy WILL BE DONE 
In the Lord’s Prayer, the Annexed Book and the Sealed Books 
punctuate 
Thy will be done in earth, as . . .* 
This the three Presses, in 1894, changed into 
Thy will be done, in earth as... 


* Cf. Stilting in Acta Sanctorum, 7 September (1750), pp. 44-59. 

* Cf. Diehl, Rheinisches Museum, |xii (1907), 390 ff; H. Wuilleumier, Mém. 
de l’ Acad. des Inscr. xiii, 559 ff. (1932), kindly indicated to me by F. Schulz. 

3 Martyrologium Hieronymianum (the archetype of which is believed to have 
been written in southern Gaul c. A.D. 600) in Acta Sanctorum, November, 
vol. ii. 1 (1894), p. 117 (2nd ed., 1931, p. 492f.). The modern Martyrologium 
Romanum (1930) accepts Evortius. 

*Cf. Tillemont, Mémoires, viii (1713), 555 f., 800ff., and Leclercq in 
Cabrol’s Dictionn. d’ Archéol. Chrét. s.v. Orléans (1935), p. 2684. 

5 Mansi, vol. iii (1759), 491 ff. The Acts have not yet been critically edited. 
At one place (p. 491, n. 4) Evortius occurs as a variant reading; the v is due to 
the apparent analogy of names like Evagrius. 

® There is, however, no complete prosopography of the fourth century, and 
I have checked only the larger indexes, encyclopaedias, &c. In the eastern 
part of the empire there is one Heortius among the correspondents of Libanius 
and one (a bishop) among those of John Chrysostom (ep. 30, Migne, 52. 628). 
The two might be identical; Basilius too became a bishop after having been 
a pupil of Libanius. ; 

7 This was discovered in 1907 by V. Staley, Liturgical Studies, pp. 58 ff. 

* This is still the practice of the Church of Scotland, as I am told by 
Miss Barbara Flower. 
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If the Prayer Book Dictionary (p. 633) is right in declaring that by 
that change it was intended to bring the meaning more nearly in 
accordance with the Greek text of Matt. 6. 10," then I doubt if the 
change is justified. The Greek has yevnOyjrw 7d OéAnpd gov, ws ev 
ovpav®, Kai émi yijs, i.e. in literal translation ‘Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so in earth too’;? this makes the comma after ‘done’ 
necessary. But the text of the Book of Common Prayer is that of the 
Authorized Version; and if put into this text, the comma after ‘done’ 
in my opinion unnecessarily tears asunder what naturally coheres. 


IV. SOME REMARKS ON ‘His Majesty’s DECLARATION’ 

1. The first edition, King’s Printers, 1628, is our only ‘substantive’ 
witness.? The original MS. seems to be lost.‘ In the last paragraph, 
the preposition ‘of’ in the phrase ‘in either of our Universities’ is 
lacking in 1628, in Heylyn (1668), and in 1693; its addition in Bibl. 
Reg. (1659) and the Book of Common Prayer, being syntactically 
necessary, must be ascribed to conjecture. There are many variants 
in Heylyn but none pointing to a source independent of the ed. 
of 1628. 

2. In the Book of Common Prayer the title-page of the 39 Articles 
which mentions the Declaration is an incomplete and misleading 
reprint of the title-page of 1628: incomplete because it omits the 
words ‘London, Printed by Bonham Norton and John Bill, Printers 


to the Kings most Excellent Majesty, MpcxxvilI’; misleading because, 
without a date, the words ‘reprinted by His Majesty’s Commande- 
ment with his Royal Declaration prefixed unto’ give the impression 
that they refer to the printing of the 39 Articles in the Book of 
Common Prayer. Actually no official reprint of the Declaration was 
ever ordered by any competent authority.’ The Declaration itself 


' ‘It is difficult to find a better way of settling this particular question than 
by reference to the text of the New Testament and there is no doubt that both 
in the Greek and the Latin the punctuation now adopted in the Prayer Book 
is the natural one.’ Letter from T. B. Strong to the Secretary of the Oxford 
University Press of 16 June 1910 (quoted by permission). 

> Cf. the German ‘Dein Wille geschehe, wie im Himmel, also auch auf 
Erden’. 

3 Early reprints: (Charles 1), Bibliotheca Regia, 1659, part i, pp. 213 ff.; 
P. Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus (1668), pp. 188 ff.; Constitutions and Canons 
Ecclesiastical (Folio, 1693), p. 1; B.C.P. of c. 1712 ff.; D. Wilkins, Concilia 
Magnae Brit. iv (1737), p- 475 f. 

4 Nothing is known about it in the Public Record Office, according to 
a letter of its Secretary to me of 16 December 1944. 

5 In the Book of Common Prayer the Declaration and what follows form a 
kind of Appendix occasionally bound together with the book c. 17c0-20 and 
regularly incorporated in it later on. There is nothing in the Annexed Book 
or the Sealed Books which justifies the Appendix. 
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was violently attacked by Parliament immediately after its publica- 
tion,’ and one may doubt if it is still to be regarded as valid.’ 

3. In the first sentence, the words ‘Defender of the Faith and 
Supreme Governor of the Church within our Dominions’ are italicized 
in nearly all editions.) The edition of 1628 italicizes the words 
‘Defender of the Faith’ only. Since these words belonged then, as 
they do now, to the King’s style, to which the words ‘and Supreme 
Governor...’ never belonged,‘ the italics should be confined to 
“Defender of the Faith’. 

4. In the third paragraph, the article ‘the’ between ‘concerning’ 
and ‘Injunctions’ has been interpolated c. 1770. It is superfluous 
and should disappear. 

5. In the sixth paragraph (‘That therefore . . .’), before the words 
‘and the general meaning’ there is a semicolon in the edition of 1628 
and in Heylyn. The construction of the passage with its unmarked 
quotation from the crucial Art. 17 (‘God’s promises... in holy 
Scripture’) is obscure and perhaps meant to be so. The semicolon 
might indicate that the words ‘the general meaning’ do not construe 
with ‘set forth in’ but with ‘shut up in’. The replacement therefore 
of the semicolon by a comma is exceptionable. P. Maas 


' Prynne, Canterbury’s Doom, 1646, p. 160, cf. pp. 163 ff., 362 ff.; Heylyn, 
pp. 189f., 197 ff., 202; Hardwick, History of the Articles, pp. 201 ff.; W. Note- 
stein and F. H. Relf, Commons Debates for 1629 (1921), pp. 20, 64; Rushworth, 
i (1659), p. 655; ii (1680), p. 30. 

? Cf. W. H. Hutton, Laud (1895), p. 59 f. 

3 The modern Cambridge edition italicizes nothing in the whole Declaration. 

4 They might be hidden in the ‘ etc.’ which is regularly attached to ‘Defender 
of the Faith’ in the period from Elizabeth to Anne, but they do not appear in 
the style. 
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REVIEWS 


The Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary of the Bible known as Kitab fami‘ al- 
Alfadz (Agron) or David ben Abraham al-Fasi the Karaite, ed... . 
by SoLomon L. Sxoss, vol. II. Pp. i-clx, 1-756. Yale Oriental 
Series, vol. xxi. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1945. Price £4. 


Tuis, the long-expected second volume of the monumental edition of 
al-Fasi’s Hebrew-Arabic dictionary, of which the first volume ap- 
peared in 1936 from the capable hands of the same editor, is most 
welcome ; for scholars now have this important work in its entirety 
in their hands. 

The author, Abraham al-Fasi, was a Jew from Fez who lived in 
the last half of the tenth century a.p. Little is known of his life, but 
Dr. Skoss shows that he must be put after Sa‘adyah (a.p. 882-942) 
to whom he occasionally refers and before Abii Sa‘id Levi (c. tenth- 
eleventh centuries A.D.), the compiler of an abridgement of his 
dictionary, and Haiyij, also of Fez, who in the tenth century dis- 
covered the triliteral principle underlying Hebrew roots; and Dr. Skoss 
further adduces strong arguments for believing that he lived many 
years in Palestine, probably in Jerusalem. He belonged to the sect 
of the Qaraites who, arising about A.D. 750, paid considerable atten- 
tion to philology which they required to support them in their minute 
examination of the Biblical text against the traditional interpretations 
of their adversaries the Talmudists. It is therefore significant that 
both the known manuscripts of al-Fasi’s dictionary came from the 
Qaraite synagogue in Jerusalem, where Firkovitch discovered one in 
1830 and Neubauer another at some time before 1861-2, when he 
published an account of it; the first is now at Leningrad, the second 
in Oxford. Yet al-Fasi, though a Qaraite, did not disdain to quote 
both Mishnah and Talmud; he was also a follower of the Tiberiad 
tradition but had an unusually wide knowledge for a Western scholar, 
including some acquaintance with the Persian language. 

Al-Fasi rarely refers to his predecessors who on the few occasions 
when they are cited are generally called ba‘d al-mu‘allimin ‘some of 
the learned’; Sa‘adyah is an exception, even though he is usually 
named only to be criticized. The fact that al-Fasi preceded Haiydj 
has one unfortunate result, that he is ignorant of the triliteral theory ; 
he treats all weak roots as biradical or uniradical, with results often con- 
fusing to the modern reader,as when ydrad,rddah, and rid are all treated 
under rd together. Also, the Aramaic words in the Bible are entered 
amongst the Hebrew words and not separately, as in modern dic- 

XLVII P 
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tionaries. None the less, his work was deservedly popular, and several 
epitomizers produced abridged forms of it; and it well merits the 
honour of being printed in extenso, even though the entries become 
increasingly thin towards the end. 

The Kitab al-fdami‘ is interesting on three scores: for its local 
Palestinian colour, the popular non-classical Arabic dialect of the 
Middle Ages, and the history of Hebrew grammar and lexicography ; 
and a few illustrations will serve to illustrate these points. Jeremiah’s 
mysterious P*rdt, which is usually taken to be the Euphrates in spite 
of the difficulties in the way of such a view (Jer. xiii. 4-7), is ex- 
plained by al-Fasi as ‘ain (or wddi) fdrah close by Anathoth, the home 
of the prophet (i. 319, ii. 486; cp. Josh. xviii. 23, where it is called 
*Parah’); thus this identification, which an English (Birch in Q.S, 
xii. 235-6) and a German (Schick in Z.D.P.-V. iii. 10-11) scholar 
curiously enough proposed in the same year (1880) and which in 
spite of its merit has since then disappeared from the dictionaries, 
is seen to be of a respectable antiquity. Again, when Aaron collected 
the people’s golden ear-rings to make the golden calf, he received the 
gold at their hands and fashioned it baheret ‘with a graving tool’ 
(R.V.) and made a molten calf (Exod. xxxii. 4); but a molten image 
cannot be made with a graving tool, and al-Fasi is undoubtedly right 
in explaining heret as a ‘mould’ (i. 584; s. Torrey in 7.B.L. lv. 259- 
60). What no one has remarked is that this translation agrees with 
the Pesh.’s tipsd ‘form’ (cp. Targ. Jer.) and the Vulg.’s opere fusorio 
and is confirmed by the Damascene Arab. hirdtah ‘ mould’ (Barthélemy 
Dict. Ar.-Fr. 198). Elsewhere, too, al-Fasi agrees with the tradition 
of the Versions, e.g. in translating kibrdh (Gen. xxxv. 16, xlviii. 7) 
with the Pesh. (2 Kings v. 19) as a ‘parasang’ (ii. 86) and in ex- 
plaining ‘dr’gdy (Job xxx. 17) with the LXX as ‘veins’, which though 
supported by the Arab. ‘uriig ‘arteries’ is perhaps not right; for the 
Arab. ’a‘rdq ‘dried bones’ seems to offer a preferable sense (Ehrlich). 
Finally, the treatment of ‘af and ‘asés by al-Fasi is most instructive 
(ii. 435); for he takes the noun as meaning (i) ‘ moths’ (Isa. li. 8) and 
(ii) ‘ putrefaction’, whence he explains the verb in “dsdmay ‘asésié ‘ my 
bones are diseased’, as also do Jerome, Symmachus, and Aquila (Ps. 
xxxi. 11; cp. Haupt in B.A.S.S. v. 601* and Lambert in R.E.. xxxix. 
302-3); but he also rightly translates ‘as*sah ‘éni as ‘mine eye is 
dark(ened)’ (Ps. vi. 8; cp. Jacob in Z.At.W. xxii. 107). This is common 
sense making good sense, far preferable to ‘my bones are, mine eye 
is, moth-eaten’ (Delitzsch)! Here al-Fasi anticipates recent scholar- 
ship in following the ancient translators who are often right against 
their modern successors. Yet, while he hit the meaning, his philology 
was unsound, as he did not know the law of the mutation of sibilants. 
Also he missed a passage where ‘df, being parallel to rdgd ‘rot’, 
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must mean ‘purulence, sepsis’, or the like in reference to physical 
injury (Hos. v.12); Symmachus’ edpeis and of Erepor’s ofus support this 
translation of the Hebr. ‘df, and the Arab. gatta ‘discharged matter, 
was purulent’ (Freytag) confirms it, while a number of mistranslations 
in the ancient Vss. clinch the argument by proving a knowledge of the 
root (Aq. at Ps. vi. 8, xxxi. 10, Symm. at Ps. vi. 8, xxxix. 12, Isa. i. 
g, Targ. at Job xxvii. 18). 

The dictionary exists in two recensions, a longer and a shorter. Dr. 
Skoss gives the text of the shorter version, which extends to 1356 pages 
of Hebrew-Arabic text, but adds a summary of the longer version 
and a selection of notes from it. Further, in addition to a general 
introduction of 151 pages to the first volume, in which a number of 
historical and literary problems are discussed, there are 160 pages 
of tables and indexes (Biblical references, grammatical and Masoretic 
terms, names and subjects) and corrections to the previous volume 
added at the end of the second volume, which greatly enhance the 
value of the work; and throughout the text the references to the 
Old ‘Testament are added at the foot of the page. The text seems to 
be meticulously accurate, no small achievement for so immense 
a work in two Semitic languages, and the present reviewer has 
detected only a few diacritical points gone astray and once ‘ Arbic’ for 
‘Arabic’ (ii. cx, in the heading). Dr. Skoss, indeed, deserves the 
congratulations of all Semitic scholars for an edition, the sole edition, 
of a valuable work which is a model of its kind, and he and the 
subscribers who have made possible the publication of this laborious 
and costly undertaking have earned their heartfelt thanks. 

G. R. Driver 


Studies in the Name Isruel in the Old Testament, by G. A. DANELL. 
Pp. 334. Uppsala: Appelbergs Boktryckeriaktiebolag, 1946. 


THE vigorous Scandinavian school is rapidly producing a crop of 
scholars whose work increasingly demands attention, and as not a 
few of their works are published in English, the British reader has 
little excuse for being unacquainted with their point of view. The 
critical foundations on which they build are other than those generally 
accepted among us, though they are poles asunder from those of the 
pre-critical era. 

Thus the author of the present work indicates at the outset that 
he proposes to treat the Massoretic text with respect, though not with 
unvarying acquiescence in its infallible authority. He also proposes 
to treat passages as integral to their context as far as possible. This 
is undoubtedly wiser than to begin with the assumption that the 
Massoretic text must be wrong, and that no passage must be related 
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to its context unless the strongest reasons are forthcoming to require 
it. So far Danell’s principles would be accepted by many amongst 
us to-day, though there would still be room for disagreement in their 
application. Where he differs more sharply is in his oft-repeated 
objection to ‘literary criticism’. All the principles of the school of 
Wellhausen are repudiated, and the author claims that the Scandina- 
vian school has given the coup de grace to Wellhausenism. This is 
assumed rather than argued in the present work, since its discussion 
lies beyond the scope of the author’s purpose. Nevertheless, in some 
fundamental matters there is a substantial measure of agreement 
with the school of Wellhausen. For Deuteronomy is accepted as the 
basis of Josiah’s reform, and Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings are treated as ‘the Deuteronomic work’, while Deutero- 
and Trito-Isaiah are placed after Ezekiel. On the other hand, the 
Psalms are assigned to an early period, and it is stated that while the 
editing of the Psalter was perhaps post-exilic, the individual psalms 
are mostly pre-exilic, or even pre-Israelite (p. 12). For the justifi- 
cation of these positions Danell relies on his fellow-worker of the 
same school, Engnell, whose work is only available in Swedish at 
present.’ 

The work opens with a discussion of the etymology of the name 
Israel. This is derived from the root W° or WR, and Israel is equated 
with Jeshurun and Asher, and held to be a divine name. There fol- 
lows some discussion of the origin of the people of Israel and of the 
problems attaching to the question of their settlement in Canaan. 
This is well informed, and indeed the whole work displays a wealth 
of learning that deserves high praise. The author touches briefly on 
the vexed question of the relation of ‘ Hebrews’ to Habiru and ‘Aperu, 
and holds that the names are to be equated. He then turns to the 
main body of his work, which consists in the examination of all the 
occurrences of the name Israel in the Old Testament. In general 
these are treated book by book, and at the beginning of each section 
there are statistical notes, with references, giving the number of occur- 
rences of the word ‘Israel’ in each of the phrases (e.g. Israel alone, 
sons of Israel, kings of Israel, house of Israel) in which it is found. 
That the connotation of the term Israel is not uniform in the Old 
Testament is apparent to the most superficial reader. Sometimes it 
stands for the whole of the twelve tribes, while at other times it stands 
for a major group over against a minor group. A special variety of 
the latter use is when it stands for the northern tribes over against 
Judah, and this, of course, is a very common usage. It has led to the 
view that Judah was not originally Israelite at all, and that only by a 


* Gamla Testamentet. The reviewer has seen only vol. i of this work, issued 
in 1945, but Danell has a number of references to vol. ii. 
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fiction was it recognized as Israelite. This view Danell holds to be 
erroneous. Yet another usage of the term is for Judah, regarded as the 
remnant of the nation and the heir of its name and privileges. Often 
it is not easy to determine which of these meanings is to be found in 
a particular passage, and there is room for a difference of opinion. 
Danell therefore offers a careful examination of a number of passages, 
in order to establish the sense he finds. Though different readers may 
at different points disagree with him, all will learn from him and will 
profit from his discussions. 

Among the more interesting and at the same time more doubtful 
views proposed or adopted, the following figure. In discussing Amos 
v. 21-4, Danell puts the emphasis on the suffix ‘your’, and holds 
that it is your worship, i.e. northern Israelite worship, that is rejected, 
and that it is rejected because it is not addressed to Yahweh, but to 
foreign gods (p. 124). It is hard to suppose that anyone would have 
expected it to be acceptable to a God to whom it was not addressed. 
Danell holds that for Amos the main sin of northern Israel lay in its 
religious and politital revolt from Jerusalem (p. 136). The reviewer 
must confess that he is not convinced here, and still prefers to find 
the gravamen of Amos’s denunciation not in the name of the god 
worshipped or the place where worship was offered, but in the fact 
that the worship was not the organ of a spirit acceptable to Yahweh, 
and manifesting itself in the doing of his will in every aspect of life. 
In Jeremiah xxiii. 5 f., the authcr not only finds a play on the name 
of the king, Zedekiah, but holds that this king personified the prophet’s 
hopes for the future, and that Jeremiah believed that Zedekiah would 
be named 13p'78 717” and would restore the kingdom of David (p. 222). 
To the reviewer this seems one of the most improbable suggestions 
in the book. Again, in his desire to defend the reputation of Nahum 
against the slurs often cast upon his name, he observes that ‘the 
prophet is not more chauvinistic than Deutero-Isaiah’ (p. 203). This 
does somewhat less than justice to Deutero-Isaiah. 

These samples of more doubtful views are not intended to detract 
from the solid merits of the study, which do not depend on the accept- 
ance of either the etymology of the nameor the interpretation of passages 
offered. The careful discussions, with ample reference to the literature 
on every point, provide the chief value of the work. With its general 
conclusion that ‘no unambiguous development of the language in 
straight lines is to be found in the Old Testament’ (p. 291) there will 
be general agreement. The translation of the author’s manuscript into 
English has been well done by S. Linton, and the book is excellently 
printed. 
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Les Textes de Ras Shamra-Ugarit et leurs Rapports avec le Milieu 
Biblique de l’ Ancien Testament, by R. DE LANGHE. 2 vols. Pp. 
lviii + 390, 544. Gembloux : Duculot, and Paris : Desclée de Brouwer, 
1945. 

IN 1935 the late J. W. Jack published a little 54-page pamphlet in 

English on The Ras Shamra Tablets: their bearing on the Old Testa- 

ment. Since then a number of books and articles on this theme have 

appeared in French, German, and Italian, including a study by de 

Langhe, published in 1938. All have been of modest size compared 

with the exhaustive study which de Langhe has now published. Nor 

are these two volumes yet the end. For the author hopes soon to issue 

a supplement, in which he will briefly review British and American 

work of the war years on the subjects he has dealt with, together with 

the index of his volumes. He also hopes to publish a further volume 
dealing with aspects of the subject not here touched. To many readers 
the sides not yet dealt with are likely to be of greater interest than those 
here treated, for they belong to the field of the religious contacts be- 
tween these texts and the Old Testament. All such matters are only 
referred to incidentally in the present work, and receive no systematic 
treatment. Nor does the writer discuss systematically the parallels to 

Biblical turns of expression, or the light on the meaning of Biblical 

passages, which these texts have been held to provide. 

Nevertheless, we have here a work on the Ras Shamra texts of out- 
standing importance, which no one who is interested in the subject 
can afford to neglect. The conclusions to which de Langhe comes 
are far more cautious than those of many other writers, and the reader 
is inclined to ask at the end how far these texts are held to show any 
real relations with the Biblical milieu. Even the language in which 
they are written is pronounced at the end of the book to be far more 
obscure than the first studies suggested, and the Promised Land they 
offered us is declared to have proved but a mirage. Yet de Langhe 
clearly thinks the texts are of real importance, and there is little doubt 
that Old Testament students must take increasing account of them. 
It is probable that they will contribute not a little to the Hebrew 
Lexicon, and to the Old Testament commentaries, and certain that 
they will help us to understand what the Old Testament calls Baalism 
much more fully. How far they shed light on Old Testament history 
is another matter, with which de Langhe deals fully. 

He opens his work with a full account of the excavations, and the 
varied nature of the texts they have yielded, together with the story 
of the decipherment of the texts in alphabetic cuneiform and the 
special features of the language in which they are written. In the 
course of this discussion, we are given a complete account of all that 
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is known of Ugarit, or Ras Shamra, not alone from these texts but 
from other sources. There is also a critical discussion of the various 
systems of citing references to the texts adopted by different writers, 
together with de Langhe’s proposals for a standard system, and a 
complete list of all the texts, non-cuneiform, non-alphabetic cuneiform, 
and alphabetic cuneiform, with reference tables on his own and other 
systems of reference. A very extensive bibliography of Ras Shamra 
literature is also contained in the first volume. All the matters dealt 
with in this volume are purely technical, and here, as in the second 
volume, the importance of the study lies less in the original suggestions 
that de Langhe makes than in the full survey of the work that has 
been done and the variety of view to which it has given rise, and in 
the acutely critical mind the writer brings to examine the various views 
before taking his own stand. 

The second volume deals with the geographical and historical 
horizons of the texts. Here again rival theories have been propounded 
and these are each examined with care, and de Langhe reaches his own 
conclusions. On geographical questions he largely follows the judicious 
R. de Vaux, though he never follows anyone blindly, but displays a 
first-rate critical acumen that can discover fresh chinks in the armour 
of those he opposes and provide fresh defences for the positions he 
adopts. The geographical and historical theories are closely bound 
together, for the school that connects the Krt texts with the far south 
of Palestine finds them to throw light on the Biblical traditions. 
Against this view de Langhe throws himself. He accepts the view, 
however, that while there are geographical references they carry us to 
the region of Galilee and the neighbourhood of Lake Huleh. The view 
of Engnell' that the supposedly geographical texts have no geographical 
reference but are purely cultic is only slightly dealt with in this volume, 
but fuller discussion is reserved mainly for the treatment of religious 
questions. Engnell’s cultic theories are in general pronounced ad- 
venturous and unestablished by evidence, but de Langhe is too cautious 
to pronounce them wrong. For while he holds the Krt texts to have 
geographical and historical reference, he thinks they may have been 
recited on ritual and cultic occasions, and so concedes a measure of 
justification to Engnell’s view. 

So far as the supposed references to Asher, Zebulun, Dan, Joseph,and 
Terah are concerned, the author takes his stand quite firmly with the 
school that denies all such reference, and there can be little doubt 
that the effort to find these names in the texts must finally fail. He 
bringsfresh arguments against the identification of Terah with a moon- 
god, but also rejects the rival view of Albright that instead of a proper 

* Studies in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near East, 1943. Cf. .T.S. xlvi, 
1945, pp. 80 ff. 
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name we have in the text a common noun, which is the equivalent of 
the Akkadian tirhatu. Here de Langhe proposes a new view, that 
while the word is a common noun, it is to be connected with the 
Akkadian terhu and means a cup, apparently a divining cup. It is 
clear that secure theories cannot yet be erected on the basis of these 
texts, and by the same token British writers must beware of any ready 
acceptance of the early theories which Jack’s book popularized in this 
country. 

It should be added that there is a valuable chapter in the second 
volume on the social and political organization of the Ras Shamra 
community. The whole work is a monument of careful scholarship, 
and since it utilizes a good deal of work which is not yet accessible 
here, it is of especial value to British readers at the moment. For 
instance, it was completely new to the reviewer that during the war 
E. Dhorme had proved that a group of the Ras Shamra texts—which 
had been recognized as a group apart, having problems of their own 
—was written in alphabetic Akkadian, and had published his results 
in 1940 and 1941. It is pleasant to know that the scholar to whom 
we owe so much for his share in the original decipherment of alpha- 
betic cuneiform has again been successful in solving this problem. 

H. H. Row.ey 


La Composition du Livre de Fob, Jou. LinpBLomM. Pp. 94. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerups Forlag, 1945. 


A Most welcome feature of the present time is the appearance of an 
unusually large number of important works of Biblical Scholarship in 
the Scandinavian countries, all the more so as a number of them are 
being published in English or French and so are available to a wide 
circle of readers. The outstanding quality of Professor Joh. Lindblom’s 
recent little monograph, entitled The Composition of the Book of Fob, 
makes one regret that his earlier large work on Job, published in 1940, 
is only available in Swedish. This new work is marked by the schol- 
arly thoroughness, insight, and clarity of exposition which one has 
come to expect from the author. 

In the first part of his book Professor Lindblom argues that the 
original story of Job was of Edomite origin. It told how a wealthy 
sheikh who was renowned for his righteousness suffered a succession 
of disasters which deprived him of his possessions and his family. His 
friends tried to persuade him that God in treating him thus was 
manifestly unjust. Job, however, refused to admit this, and, as a 
reward for his faithfulness, had his fortunes eventually restored. The 
picture of the deity as one who, unlike the gods of nature, has a con- 
cern for justice and who stands in a special relationship to individuals, 
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fits in well, we are told by Lindblom (who in this point follows Alt), 
with what we know of early Semitic religion. In Lindblom’s view of 
it, the original story told nothing about Job’s suffering from disease, 
in which connexion we may note the curious fact that in the Epilogue 
there is nothing about his being healed of his malady. This original 
Edomite story was taken over by an Israelite writer who sought to 
rationalize the misfortunes of Job by the introduction of Satan, adding 
further the account of Job’s sickness, the incident of Job’s wife, and, in 
the Epilogue, the account of Job’s intercession for his friends (xlii. 10) 
which contrasts with the more primitive way of winning God’s favour 
by the offering of sacrifice (xlii. 8-g). Lindblom regards the original 
Edomite Epilogue as ending at xlii. 11, vv. 12-15 being a later addi- 
tion on the same level as the Edomite work, vv. 16-17, on the other 
hand, being Israelite in character. In general it will be realized that in 
Lindblom’s view, both in the hypothetical Edomite version of the 
story and in the presumed Israelite revision of it, the roles of Job and 
of his friends respectively are almost the opposite of what they are in 
the present dialogue in which Job impugns and the friends defend the 
justice of God. 

Lindblom believes that the dialogue as we now have it was com- 
posed at a comparatively late date by a Jewish poet who displaced in 
favour of his own work the original conversation between Job and his 
friends which presumably stood in the original Edomite work. He 
conducts a vigorous polemic against the views of Baumgirtel and 
Torczyner, maintaining that the negative conclusions of these scholars 
who deny the authenticity of large sections of the dialogue are due to 
a radical misunderstanding of the processes of Oriental thought and of 
the Oriental way of conducting a debate. The Elihu speeches and the 
speech of Yahweh are represented as alternative solutions of the prob- 
lem of the book, the preference being given to the latter as the original 
solution which the dialogue clearly demands and to which it leads up. 
Other additions, according to Lindblom, arethe sections about Behemoth 
and Leviathan (xl. 15-24 and xli), the poem about Wisdom (xxviii), 
and the little section xl. 6-14 which seeks to supply the ethical ele- 
ment which was felt by someone to be lacking in the long speech of 
Yahweh, and finally xlii. 1-6 to which Lindblom rather surprisingly 
does not allow authenticity. 

It will be recognized that Professor Lindblom’s thesis about the 
composition of the Book of Job, while it has much in common with 
the views of other scholars, has elements of novelty in it which will 
enter into future discussion. His conclusions are in striking contrast 
to those of one of the last great commentators on the book, Professor 
Paul Dhorme, who is chary of denying authenticity even to the Elihu 
speeches. It is a welcome feature of this most recent study of the 
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book that the speech of Yahweh is recognized as authentic and as 
containing the poet’s answer to the problem he feels so acutely. The 
problem which engaged his mind concerned the essential character of 
God. The Job of the dialogue, like the poet who created him, believes 
in the retributive justice of God but recognizes that things happen in 
this world which do not seem to fit in with this. The answer of the 
poet is that when we are faced with such apparent injustices we must 
continue to maintain the justice of God, while bowing in submission 
before the inscrutable mystery which is at the heart of the universe He 
has created. There is a depth and irrationality in the essence of God 
to which dogmatic Judaism of the post-exilic period was incapable of 
doing justice. The Book of Job presents us with a fusion of the ethical 
and the mystical in the conception of God which guards on the one 
hand against a mechanical legality and on the other against the danger 
of believing in a God to whose actions our moral sense affords no clue 
at all. If the author of the Book of Job had not retained a qualified 
belief in the retributive justice of God, his book would have been very 
different from what it actually is and would never have found its place 
in the Jewish Canon of Scripture. N. W. Porteous 


The First Epistle of St. Peter, the Greek Text with Introduction, 
Notes and Essays, by Epwarp GorpoN SeLwyn. Pp. xvi+ 517. 


London: Macmillan, 1946. 25s. 


Tuis latest addition to the famous series of commentaries on New 
Testament books, which began eighty years ago with Lightfoot’s 
work on Galatians, stands well beside its distinguished predecessors. 
It does not supply everything that every student of 1 Peter may ever 
want; and it does not pretend to do so. But what it does give, it gives 
richly and generously, particularly in the way of deep and sympathetic 
understanding of the meaning and purpose of the epistle within the 
context of the faith, worship, and works of the Primitive Church. 

There are three main divisions in the book: Introduction (pp. 1- 
115), Greek text and notes (pp. 117-245), and additional notes, 
essays, and indexes (pp. 247-517). It will be convenient to treat 
them in that order. 

The Introduction deals with the usual topics. The Petrine author- 
ship ‘ is maintained in terms which make the Apostle senior partner 
in a joint authorship by himself and Silvanus. The latter, who is 
identified with the Silvanus of Thessalonians and the Silas of Acts, 
is something more than an amanuensis. ‘ We may be confident that he 
would have had his own contribution to make to the substance no 


* In the Preface (p. vii) Dr. Selwyn gives his view that 2 Peter does not 
‘ reflect the same mind or spring from the same circles’ as 1 Peter. 
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less than to the language of the letter, or in other words, that he 
drafted, or helped to draft, it; and the receptive mind of the Apostle 
would have welcomed his help’ (p. 11). This position is one that is 
widely held among conservative and moderate critics, the only differ- 
ence consisting in the amount of independence allotted to Silvanus. 
Dr. Selwyn fortifies it by comparison of 1 Peter with the two 
Thessalonian epistles, where Silvanus appears as joint author with 
Paul and Timothy; and he rightly emphasizes the fact that it is in 
these two letters particularly that the first person singular is almost 
completely displaced by the first person plural. Here it may be noted 
that for the study of these phenomena there is much help to be 
gained from the minute analysis of Roller (Das Formular der Paulini- 
schen Briefe, pp. 169-87, 578-90). From Roller’s figures it appears 
that in the Thessalonian letters the use of the first person singular is 
very small (1 Thess., 4 cases; 2 Thess., 3 cases) and the use of the 
first person plural, apparently covering Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy, 
very large (1 Thess., 65 cases; 2 Thess., 28 cases). The situation in 
1 Peter is not quite the same. There is, indeed, the small use of the 
first person singular (only ii. 11; v. 1, 12 (bis), 13); but there are 
no examples of the first person plural where ‘we’ = Peter and 
Silvanus, and in the few cases where the first person plural is used, 
‘we’ means ‘we Christians’ (i. 3; ii. 24; tii. 18; iv. 17), or so it 
seems to me: Dr. Selwyn (p. 28) finds rather more in these passages. 
The greater part of the letter is written, so far as its tone is personal 
at all, in the second person plural (indicative or imperative) or the 
third person (jussive). Nevertheless, it is not unreasonable to regard 
the occasional appearances of the first person singular in 1 Peter as 
the direct interventions of the senior writer in a composition whose 
wording is largely left to the junior. 

But this is not the whole matter. There are numerous and signi- 
ficant ‘ affinities of thought and phrase’ between 1 Peter and 1 and 
2 Thessalonians. These points of contact are discussed at length in 
Essay II and the conclusion reached that they indicate the use of 
common material, which had already been formulated before 1 Peter 
was written. It is not impossible that some or all of this material 
emanated from circles with which Silvanus was connected, and that 
he himself had a share in the shaping of it. This is a matter of the 
highest importance, and the amount of evidence assembled in Essay II, 
the skill with which it is set out, and the combination of boldness 
and discretion with which it is discussed, make this Essay one of the 
most valuable parts of a valuable book. To this we must return later ; 
meanwhile there remains the quest for positive indications that 
St. Peter is the senior partner in the joint authorship. These indica- 
tions are found (pp. 28ff.) particularly in those passages which 
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suggest that an eyewitness of and active participant in the events of 
the ministry is speaking. Dr. Selwyn appeals to i. 3, 7-12; ii. 20-5; 
iii. 15; v. 1 f., and especially to the cumulative effect of the passages. 
More than that, it is the effect of these passages coupled with the 
note of authority running through the rest of the letter that is im- 
pressive. If the suggestion conveyed by these personal touches is the 
truth, it explains the authoritative tone; if not, it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the personal touches have been, in plain 
words, faked in order to bolster up the authority ; and this is a con- 
clusion that creates more difficulties than it removes. 

In this connexion it may not be out of place to mention a point 
which has not, I think, been noticed before in 1 Pet. i. 10-12. Here 
we have a vivid description of the eagerness of prophets and angels 
to see the things that have now become part of the experience of 
Christians, and, perhaps in a special way, of the writer of the letter. 
(On p. 29 Dr. Selwyn seems to favour the view that the prophets 
here mentioned are those of the old dispensation ; in additional note 
D he inclines, less probably as I think, to the view that they are 
Christian prophets.) The thought here has obvious affinities with the 
Q saying, Matt. xiii. 16f. |) Luke x. 23 f.; and it is possible that it 
sheds some light on the strange variant d5i«avo: (Matt.), BaovAeis (Luke). 
I venture to suggest that Luke’s BaoAets and 1 Peter’s dyyeAot may 
have a common root in Aramaic 8°D9% and ®°DR%%, in which case 
Matthew’s dixacoe should be regarded as editorial. If there is any- 
thing in this suggestion, we might go one step farther and regard 
1 Pet. i. 10-12 as midrash on a form of the Q saying more primitive 
than that given in Luke or Matthew, perhaps on the saying as it was 
remembered by one who actually heard it spoken. 

In estimating the date Dr. Selwyn relies on two fixed points, the 
death of James the Just and the Neronian pogrom against the Christians 
in Rome. The attitude taken in the epistle towards the Imperial 
Government is certainly difficult to explain after a.p. 64; and, in 
Dr. Selwyn’s view, it was the execution of James in 62 that finally 
made it impossible for the Church to share the privileges enjoyed by 
the Jewish community, and so made the words of i. 1 an accurate 
description of the status of Christians. This latter point is one which 
desetyes careful consideration. The conclusion reached by Dr. Selwyn 
is that the letter may well have been written and dispatched from 
Rome in the autumn of 63, with a view to its being read in the 
various communities at the Easter festival of 64. 

The Introduction closes with an excellent chapter on the theology 
and ethics of the letter (pp. 64-115), including a section in which 
comparison is made with the kerygma, as it appears in the Petrine 
speeches in Acts (pp. 72-5). 
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Turning to the second main division of the work we find Souter’s 
Greek text, i.e. the Greek text which appears to underlie the Revised 
Version of 1881 (is textus, qui Anglae recensioni anno 1881 editae 
subesse uidetur). This text is printed without Souter’s apparatus ; nor 
has Dr. Selwyn made the attempt to compile one of his own. Indeed, 
one gets the impression that he is not particularly interested in 
textual questions as such. They are discussed in the commentary 
and additional notes, when it is necessary to take notice of them; but 
that is all. In some cases, where one would have expected comment 
on the variant readings, they are passed over in silence or a decision 
is given without argument. There are, for example, a number of 
very interesting early Latin variants discussed by Harnack in Beitrdge, 
vii. 75-93. I mention only one case: ii. 23, where adikws in place of 
ducaiws is supported by the Vulgate, Cyprian, and Clement of 
Alexandria, and defended by Harnack (op. cit. 89f.). The testimony 
of Clement is particularly interesting since it comes from his com- 
ments on 1 Peter. (It is a pity that we have them only in a Latin 
version.) What Clement says is that the text can be interpreted in 
two ways: either Christ handed himself over to the unjust judge 
(Pilate), or he handed over his unjust judges to God. This may mean 
that Clement was aware of both readings, and was prepared to inter- 
pret either. Thus: (a) zapedidou Se [€avrov, tov Sixarov] TH xpivovte 
adixws (Pilate), or (b) wapedidou 5é [adrovs, rods adixous] TH Kpivovte 
dixaiws (God). What Clement’s comment will not admit is: (c) wape- 
didou Sé [€auvrdv, tov dixaov] 7TH KpivovTs Sixaiws. With (a) we can 
compare Mart. Pol. xix, 51a rijs bropovis Kataywvodpevos Tov adiKov 
dpxovra. This textual point is discussed by Holzmeister (Comm. 
270 ff.), but not by Bigg. The evidence is given (incompletely) by 
Tischendorf*, and not at all by von Soden. I have discussed it here, 
partly because I think that Harnack may well be right; and partly 
because, even if ddikws is wrong, it would still be important as 
evidence for the history of the exegesis of 1 Peter. 

In iii. 19 the conjectural "Evwy, notwithstanding his distinguished 
sponsors, is politely but firmly, and we may well think rightly, shown 
the door. In iv. 1 iwép 7ydv is accepted as probably original (so 
von Soden; Tischendorf and Hort omit); but its place is after 
mafdvros and not, as the note says, after capxi. In v. 2 one misses 
any discussion of the genuineness of émucKxo7odvres, which was re- 
jected by Tischendorf and Hort, accepted by v. Soden, and defended 
by Holzmeister. On p. 451, n. 1, Dr. Selwyn offers a conjectural 
emendation of 1 Thess. iii. 3, proposing to read ro x) fevileoOa for 
TO pndéva caiveoba. It is interesting to note that the conjecture 
agrees with Severian’s exegesis (Cramer’s Catena, vi. 353). There 
are many points of textual interest in the epistle; but it is not 
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possible to take them all up in a review. One matter may, however, 
be mentioned here: it is surely desirable in the interests of clarity 
and uniformity that where textual evidence is given, it should be 
translated into the revised Gregorian notation. To a generation accus- 
tomed to interpret small Roman letters as standing for old Latin MSS. 
the appearance of the sigla used by Scrivener for his collations of 
Greek minuscules may well be confusing. 

The commentary is ample and learned. The writer’s affection for 
the text which he is expounding is apparent on every page; and his 
exposition does not only interpret correctly the mind of his author ; 
it also shows the aptness of the epistle to the problems of our own 
day. Dr. Selwyn commands a great mass of relevant material, classical, 
biblical, and patristic; and his use of it not only elucidates 1 Peter, 
but also sheds an incidental light on many a passage outside the 
epistle. The discussion of important or difficult terms often carries 
us far beyond the text immediately under consideration. Again, 
although there is no continuous translation or paraphrase, the render- 
ings of particular words and phrases are singularly felicitous, and 
future translators of the epistle are likely to find themselves heavily 
indebted to Dr. Selwyn. Where so high a level of excellence is 
maintained it is perhaps superfluous to single out particular cases; 
yet the gratitude of one reader may be expressed for the notes on 
i. 6; ii. 8 (AiBos wpookdpparos); ii. g (BaciAevov iepdrevpa); iii. 7 
(oxedos); iv. 14; Vv. 5, to mention only a few. The remarks which 
follow are offered with a view to future editions of the Commentary, 
of which it may be hoped that there will be many. 

P. 1574, |. 7 from foot: Cyril, Cat. Myst. v. 20 in Reischl and 
Rupp. P. 163b: for the sense of dxpo—in axpoywviaiov it would be 
possible to cite our use of ‘head’ in ‘head of the column’. P. 171 b: 
the author of the article éxxomy in the Theol. Wérterbuch is not 
Kittel but Beyer. Pp. 192 ff. on iii. 15. I do not think that Ecclus. 
xxxvi. 4 and Ezek. xx. 41 are good parallels to 1 Peter here. In the 
two former cases the recognition of God’s holiness is extorted from 
the Gentiles when they see his treatment of Israel. In 1 Pet. iii. 15 
it seems to me that dya{w means something like ‘acknowledge as 
a proper object of worship, as belonging to the divine sphere’. It is 
of the same order as saying Kupios "Incots Xpiords (Phil. ii. 11). 
P. 222 to Dr. Selwyn’s full note in justification of his rendering of 
iv. 14b ‘the Presence of the Glory, yea the Spirit of God, rests upon 
you’ I venture to add the point that the 50a in question here may 
well be the supernatural radiance which appears about the person of 
the martyr (Acts vi. 15; vii. 55, Stephen; Mart. Polyc. xii. 1; Acts 
of Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonica, § 39; Eus. H.E. v. i. 27, martyrs 
of Vienne and Lyons; Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas, xx, the hour of 
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martyrdom is the hour of glory). If this is so, the Holy Spirit here 
may equally be the fulfilment of the promise of the Lord (Mark xiii. 
11; Matt. x. 20; Luke xii. 12); and in that case the cai may have 
its normal force. When the Christians are persecuted the Presence of 
the Glory and the Spirit of God will be theirs. On pp. 228 ff. there 
is a full and important discussion of the phrase 6 xai rijs pweAAovons 
aroxadvrreaa Sdéns Kowwvds. (In 229 a the reference to Th. Wb. 
should be ii, p. 252.) If Dr. Selwyn’s conclusions are sound, the 
case for Petrine authorship is greatly fortified. P.234b: the suggestion 
that éyxouPwoacbe contains a genuine recollection of Jesus’ girding 
himself (John xiii. 4) to wash the disciples’ feet appears in W. F. 
Howard’s Christianity according to St. John, p. 140. 

This brings us to the Additional Notes and Essays. In the former, 
attention may be called to the account of the Christian prophets 
(pp. 260 ff.); the discussion of common deviations from the LXX in 
quotations of the Old Testament by Paul and Peter (pp. 272 ff.); the 
note on wvevparixds (pp. 281-5); the remarks on Church and State 
(p. 294), and on first-century eucharistic ideas (pp. 297 ff.)—a few of 
the many good things in this part of the work. 

Of the two Essays the first deals with the much-discussed passage 
iii. 18-iv. 6, and does much to clear the issues. Dr. Selwyn finds the 
main emphasis of the teaching in this passage on two points: the 
completeness of Christ’s victory over the forces of evil, and a message 
of comfort and encouragement regarding the faithful who have to 
taste death before they see the kingdom of God come with power. 

The second essay is a notable piece of work, and quite the most 
important part of the book. It marks a considerable step forward 
along a line of research that has been giving good results for some 
years. It begins as a problem in higher criticism: how to account 
for the similarities in language, ideas, and even sequence of ideas, 
which are to be found in the books of the New Testament. In the 
case of the first three gospels it appears as the ‘Synoptic Problem’ 
and the main lines of the solution are now fairly settled. But 
phenomena of a similar kind are to be observed in the epistles and in 
Acts. How are they to be explained ? 

(1) In the broadest and most general way, similarities of thought, 
and even of expression, may be due simply to the fact that the two 
writers are Christians holding the same essential faith, sharing in 
the same worship, and following the same way of life. 

(2) It may be that both parties draw upon a common source which 
has achieved relatively stable formulation, oral or written. So simi- 
larities between Matthew and Luke are explained by their use of the 
common sources Mark and Q. 

(3) Similarity may indicate that one of the documents depends, 
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directly or indirectly, upon the other. And it is not always easy to 
say on which side the dependence lies. Competent scholars have held 
opposed views about the relations between Matthew and Mark or 
Jude and 2 Peter. 

(4) Similarities may be due to the fact that one person has had 
a hand in two or more pieces of work. Dr. Selwyn shows good 
reasons for thinking that some of the features common to the 
Thessalonian letters and 1 Peter should be regarded as vestigia 
Siluani. 

It is, perhaps, not unfair to New Testament criticism in the past 
to say that the tendency has been to prefer the third of these lines of 
explanation to the others. To-day there is a growing inclination to 
recognize that the matter is not so simple as all that ; that to sort out 
things of this kind needs more than the ability to count words and 
draw up statistical tables or to set out verbal similarities in parallel 
columns. It calls for insight and judgement and common sense. The 
nature of the problem is well illustrated by the modern example 
quoted by Dr. Selwyn in his Introduction (pp. 8 ff.). He produces 
a letter from the late Professor Temperley to the Editor of The Times 
(letter dated 27 July 1938) giving side by side quotations from 
a speech made by Mr. Neville Chamberlain on 26 July 1938 and 
from two speeches of Canning made in 1823 and 1826, and concluding 
that ‘the utterance of the Prime Minister . . . shows a conscious (or 
unconscious) echo of Canning’s very words’. This letter is followed 
by one from Mr. Chamberlain in which he disclaimed all knowledge 
of the two speeches of Canning and went on to say: ‘as my words 
were entirely my own and not taken from any brief, they indicate 
simply the continuity of English thought in somewhat similar circum- 
stances, even after an interval of more than a hundred years’. 

Here Professor Temperley would seem to have been suggesting 
that the third of our possible relations, listed above, was the actual 
one. Mr. Chamberlain’s testimony ruled this out in favour of some- 
thing very like the first in our list. But the matter does not end there. 
The most striking bit of evidence was this: 


Chamberlain Canning 
‘We are not unmindful of the ‘ But though it may be “ excellent 
fact that, although it is good to | to have a giant’s strength it may 
have a giant’s strength, itistyran- | be tyrannous to use it like a 


nous to use it like a giant.’ giant”. 


The key words appear in Canning’s speech in inverted commas, 
a sign that either Canning or his reporter knew that they were 
a quotation, as indeed they are—Measure for Measure, il. ii. 107-9. 
It is now, unfortunately, too late to inquire whether Mr. Chamberlain 
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had read the play; but even if he had not, it seems likely enough 
that the form of words he used was derived, if not directly, then 
indirectly from Shakespeare.’ If so, the true explanation of the similari- 
ties involves at least the first and second of the possible lines of 
explanation. 

Dr. Selwyn’s treatment of the similarities in the didactic parts of 
the New Testament epistles shows the qualities that are needed for 
work of this kind. He has historical tact and imagination with know- 
ledge and judgement; and he uses all to very good purpose. The 
essence of the matter is that the similarities between 1 Peter and other 
epistles are not explained by the hypothesis that the writer of 1 Peter 
has borrowed from Romans or Ephesians or James or the Pastorals 
or all of them together ; or, alternatively, that they contain borrowings 
from 1 Peter. It is suggested that the truth is a good deal more 
complex than that. The similarities between 1 Peter and the 
Thessalonian epistles may be partly explained by the fact that the 
same person, Silvanus, had a hand in all three. But, further, a detailed 
comparison, not merely of words, but also of ideas and the grouping 
of ideas suggests that we may discover behind our documents a more 
primitive formulation or formulations of Christian teaching on 
important topics. This is what recent research in other New Testa- 
ment fields would lead us to expect. Professor Dodd has shown the 
structure and main contents of the primitive Christian kerygma lying 
behind the speeches in Acts and the Pauline letters. Critical study of 
the gospels has led to the conclusion that more primitive collections 
of narrative and didactic material preceded them. And in his own 
field Dr. Selwyn is able to build upon foundations already laid. In 
1940 two books appeared, Dr. A. M. Hunter’s Paul and his Predecessors, 
and Bishop Carrington’s The Primitive Christian Catechism. In both 
these works, and particularly in the latter, a good beginning was made 
on the task of reconstructing the earliest didactic formulations from 
the fragments preserved in New Testament books. 

Dr. Selwyn’s Essay is in large part a working over this ground 
involving a detailed critical examination of Bp. Carrington’s study 
and a re-presentation of results in a revised form. The conclusions 


' Note by the Acting-Editor. Mrs. Neville Chamberlain is good enough to 
inform me that Mr. Chamberlain ‘ was a great lover of Shakespeare, had read 
all his plays, and was deeply interested in them’. She is sure that he was 
consciously quoting from Measure for Measure in his speech. She recalls 
clearly the incident of Professor Temperley’s letter, and says that the reason 
why Mr. Chamberlain in his reply to the letter made no allusion to this point 
“was no doubt that he was of course dealing with the parallel of thought as a 
whole; and these lines, placed as they were in inverted commas in Canning’s 
speech, made it clear that they were a quotation’. 


XLVII Q 
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are summarized on pp. 459-61. Dr. Selwyn finds clear traces of the 
following patterns of catechesis. (1) A ‘ First Baptismal Form (B')’ 
corresponding to what Carrington calls ‘A Christian Holiness Code’. 
This ‘pattern probably provided the first outline of a baptismal 
catechism, and seems to have had specially in mind the elementary 
needs of Gentile Christians, and the fears of Jewish Christians, as 
these were made clear at the Council of Jerusalem’. (2) A ‘ Second 
Baptismal Form (B*)’, ‘conceived on more positive and imaginative 
lines’ than B'. This second form is dated between A.D. 50 and 55. 
(3) A ‘Persecution Form (P)’ ‘compiled with persecution in view, 
based largely on verba Christi and possibly prepared, at least in part, 
by Silvanus’. These conclusions, and still more the detailed display 
of evidence on which they are based, are matters of first-class impor- 
tance, which no serious student of the Apostolic Age can afford to 
neglect. Certainly no summary in a review can do justice to this 
part of Dr. Selwyn’s book, which furnishes the materials and lays 
down workable lines for any further research. 

This review may end with some disconnected observations on 
particular points arising in this part of the book. Dr. Selwyn adheres 
to the ‘ethical’ interpretation of the Apostolic Decree (p. 372, n. 1) 
and to Harnack’s theory about the destination of the Thessalonian 
letters (p. 375), neither of which seems to the present writer at all 
probable. Attention should be called to the very interesting treatment 
of ‘ realized eschatology ’, which, because it occurs incidentally (pp. 40, 
112, 347-53, 379-82), may perhaps be passed over too lightly. What 
Dr. Selwyn has to say may well be compared with the very full and 
thorough discussion by Professor Oscar Cullmann in Christus und die 
Zeit (1946), which seems to me to mark a real advance towards 
clarity on these very obscure matters. On p. 388 there is an admirable 
discussion of what Dr. Selwyn calls the ‘resumptive vocative’ as 
a mark of the catechetical style. In support of his thesis he could 
have called Cyril of Jerusalem, in whose Catechetical Orations the 
phenomenon frequently occurs. I mention only one here, Cat. v. 12 
(Reischl and Rupp i. 150), and that because of its close resemblance 
to one of Dr. Selwyn’s examples (2 Thess. ii. 15). Reference must 
also be made to the very full and detailed discussion of the imperatival 
participle in 1 Peter, given in an appended note by Dr. Daube. His 
thesis is that this use of the participle ‘may be due to Hebrew or 
(though less probably) Aramaic influence’. Here the participle can 
be used to describe repeated or habitual modes of action. Such modes 
include what is customary; and customary modes of action, again, 
express what is demanded by current ethical standards. The working 
out of this thesis brings out a great deal of most interesting matter 
on Jewish ways of formulating commands and commandments. 
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Six good indexes complete what is likely to remain for long the 
standard commentary on this Epistle and a solid contribution to New 
Testament studies." T. W. Manson 


The Old Testament in the New Testament, by R. V. G. TAsKER. 
Pp. 151. London: S.C.M. Press, Ltd., 1946. 6s. 


In this little book Professor Tasker deals with a subject of great im- 
portance to all New Testament students. That the Old Testament 
forms the background against which the New Testament must be 
read, that its language and contents exercised a preponderant influence 
on those who recorded and first interpreted the story of our salvation, 
and that the Church was regarded by them as the new and the true 
Israel, has lately received abundant stress in work on the New Testa- 
ment. Professor Tasker’s aim is to draw attention to the recent 
re-emphasis in New Testament studies on the unity of the Bible 
‘and to try to show something of the manner in which, and the 
extent to which, the Old Testament is used in the New, in the pre- 
sentation of the material which it contains’. The method that he 
employs is to take first the Lord’s life and ministry and then the New 
Testament authors in turn and to examine the place of the Old 
Testament in the thought or writings of each. 

Among the most valuable parts of this book is the emphasis laid 
on the theological importance of the earlier Old Testament narratives 
and on the fact that for the New Testament writers the whole story 
of Israel foreshadows and finds its abiding significance in ‘ the greater 
and final salvation given in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus’. 
For instance, the significance seen by the fourth evangelist in the 
patriarchs as witnesses to Christ and in the Jewish Festivals as 
prophetic of the fuller revelation to come is well brought out. A 
lucid explanation and a justifiable defence are given of some pieces 
of Scriptural exegesis in the New Testament that may seem forced 
or fanciful to a modern Christian. Examples are the treatment of the 
story of Hagar by St. Paul and of the Old Testament references to 
Melchizedek by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

But as a whole the book is disappointing. Professor Tasker is so 
well pleased with the current tendency to stress the unity of the 
Bible that he dismisses serious difficulties lightly or passes them over 
altogether. A summary statement and appreciation of the distinctive 
attitude to, and treatment of, the Old Testament, found in the various 
books of the New Testament, would have been most valuable. Instead 


* In the dust-cover summary, |. 26, ‘Sophism’ appears where ‘ Baptism’ 
would seem to have been intended. 
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of giving us these, Professor Tasker is too often content with the 
exposition of single passages containing references to, or quotations 
from, the Old Testament. And he almost entirely ignores the im- 
portant problems raised by the inconsistencies (real or apparent) in 
the attitude of one and the same author towards Scripture. 

The defects of the volume may be illustrated from the author’s 
treatment of the Synoptists. The existence of differences between 
them in the use and interpretation of Scripture is recognized to some 
extent, but they are far more striking than Professor Tasker allows. 
The critical attitude towards Scripture attributed to the Lord in 
Mark is remarkable. In this gospel He draws a distinction within the 
Law, by which the Mosaic legislation is seen not to be of absolute 
authority (x. 2-12). Obedience to the Law is inadequate for the 
attainment of eternal life (x. 17-21). The Mosaic food laws are 
annulled (vii. 19). The Messiah claims this authority as He does 
that of regulating fasting and Sabbath observance (ii. 19, 28). 

St. Matthew’s fondness for calling attention to the detailed fulfil- 
ment of prophecy in the events of the Lord’s life is rightly mentioned 
by Professor Tasker. But the more complicated question of the 
Lord’s attitude to the Law in this gospel is not discussed. It is clear 
that this evangelist represents Him as recognizing a distinction within 
it—between what we call the moral and the ceremonial Law (xxiii. 
23), and as teaching that in case of conflict the former was to be 
followed. The citation of Hos. vi. 6, as enjoining this, may, of course, 
have been made by Him, as Professor Tasker believes, but it is 
important to notice that on each occasion it is a Matthean insertion 
into a Marcan passage (Matt. ix. 13 and xii. 7). Again, not only was 
the presence or ministry of the Lord of such importance that it could 
override literal obedience to the Law (Matt. xii. 7), but the Messiah 
is portrayed as a second Moses, expounding, adding to, and even 
reversing the ancient code (Matt. v—vii). On the other hand, the Lord 
in this gospel demands strict adherence to the minutiae of the Law 
(v. 19), and allows that keeping the commandments is the way to 
enter into life (xix. 17). By stating that He permitted divorce where 
there had been fornication, St. Matthew softens the implied criticism 
of the Mosaic divorce law. Finally in Matthew He seems to teach 
a doctrine of ‘ perfection’. Obedience to the Mosaic Law, He implies, 
gives eternal life, but something further is required for discipleship, 
that is, perfection (xix. 21, cf. v. 48). 

St. Luke, as Professor Tasker points out, is less concerned to see 
in the details of the Lord’s life a fulfilment of prophecy, but the 
quotation of Isa. Ixi. 1-2 at iv. 18-19 should be given prominence, 
as throwing much light on the Lucan interpretation of the ministry. 
Equally important is the fact that St. Luke is more conservative 
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towards the Old Testament than St. Mark or St. Matthew. He 
omits the contrast between Moses and the Lord in the Great Sermon, 
the discourse on inner and outer cleanliness, and the implied censure 
of the Mosaic divorce law. In Luke life is represented as attainable 
by obedience to the Law, though the Law is summed up in the ‘two 
great commandments’ (x. 27-8), and not one tittle of it can fall 
(xvi. 17). 

It must be observed here that Professor Tasker’s plan of treating 
first the Lord’s use of Scripture and then that of the Synoptists 
creates difficulties. Would it not have been wiser to have discussed 
the latter first, and then to have examined what light such discussion 
throws on the former? As it is, much of what is said about the 
Lord’s relation to the Old Testament is questionable. Such state- 
ments as that on p. 18, ‘It was to become increasingly clear, as the 
years went on, to the developing mind of Jesus that the perfect and 
effective sacrifice must be made by Himself .. .’, and the quotation 
from Maisie Spens on p. 27, ‘No mere historical record can the life 
of Moses have been to our Lord; but a soul-drama which in deeply 
intensified and transcended measure was being enacted in His own 
Person,’ cannot be justified from the gospels. Such attempts at 
psychological treatment are alien to our evangelists and can hardly 
rest on more than mere conjecture. 

While much of value is said as regards St. Paul’s interpretation of 
the Old Testament, two further points may be made. First, St. Paul 
is acutely conscious of living in ‘the last times’. He regarded the 
Old Testament as containing (a) a record of the redeeming work of 
Christ (Rom. xv. 3), and (5) teaching, the full significance of which 
can only be seen by the redeemed. The account of Israel’s sin in the 
wilderness is said to be recorded in order to warn those ‘upon whom 
the ends of the ages are come’ against misunderstanding of the 
sacraments (1 Cor. x. 11). Professor Tasker is surely wrong in his 
interpretation of St. Paul’s use of Deut. xxv. 4 in 1 Cor. ix. 9. The 
Apostle is not merely using this quotation to state a general truth— 
that the labourer is worthy of his hire, and applying it to the particular 
case in question. The words, he implies, must be interpreted with 
reference to the special age in which Christians live, and therefore 
apply not to the oxen of the Israelites but to the Apostles of Christ. 
And secondly, St. Paul does not deny that Scripture has a literal 
meaning. He differs from the writer of the epistle of Barnabas, who 
maintains that there was only one covenant, and that the Jews were 
wrong to take the ceremonial Law in the literal sense at all. Con- 
sequently in arguing against Judaizers St. Paul is driven to adopt 
a critical attitude to the Law. The promise to Abraham, he says, 
was prior in time to and therefore cannot be annulled by the Mosaic 
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Law (Gal. iii. 17). Again, he argues that the Law of Moses was not 
due to the direct command of God but came through mediation 
(Gal. iii. 19). This may remind us of Mark x, but St. Paul makes 
no contrast between the Law and tradition, as does St. Mark, or 
between the moral and ceremonial Law, as does St. Matthew. Hence 
arises what at least appears to be a contradiction or inconsistency in 
St. Paul’s attitude to the Law, which should be noticed, if it cannot 
be adequately explained, in any attempt to estimate his treatment of 
Scripture. 

A fuller use of the method of comparison and contrast would have 
added much to the value of Professor Tasker’s treatment of other 
New Testament books. For example, several New Testament writers 
use the Old Testament as a storehouse of examples for imitation. 
Thus in Hebrews we find a list of those whose faith may serve as 
a pattern for us (ch. xi). In 1 Peter women are exhorted to resemble 
Sarah (iii. 5-6), and in James this becomes perhaps the predominant 
method of applying Scripture. The deeds or character of Abraham, 
Rahab, Job, and Elijah are held up for our imitation. It is remark- 
able that St. Paul makes no use of this approach to the Old Testament, 
which seems to us obvious and helpful. 

The book is marred by some slight but curious errors. The ‘late’ 
Canon A. L. Lilley is happily still with us (p. 11). The time may 
come when the word ‘strata’ is treated as a singular, but at present 
the expression ‘a later strata’ (p. 16) grates on the ear as much as 
‘redevivus’ (p. 42) offends the eye. St. Paul does not say ‘ Behold, 1 
live’ or speak of ‘the fruits of the Spirit’ (p. 78). The Lord does 
not quote Isa. viii. 14, ‘a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence’ 
(p. 80). In the story of the plucking of the ears of corn on the 
Sabbath, He does not break the Sabbath nor is He accused of this 
offence. The fact that David is a type of the Messiah and that never- 
theless it is the disciples and not Jesus whose actions are compared to 
those of David is one of the difficulties of the passage (p. 24). It is 
St. Luke and not St. Matthew who gives the age of Jesus at the out- 
set of His ministry as 30 years, and therefore it is wrong to suggest 
that in this respect St. Matthew was comparing Moses and Jesus 
(p. 35). In spite of the R.V., ‘a greater than Jonah’ (p. 21) and 
‘a greater than the Temple’ (p. 29) are mistranslations, the compara- 
tive being neuter in both cases. 

Some general statements need modification. Leaven is not always 
in the Bible a symbol of evil (p. 83). The kingdom of heaven is 
compared to it (Matt. xiii. 33). In view of the command to love God 
‘with all thy mind’ (Mark xii. 30) and such passages as Wisdom viii 
and Ecclus. xxxix, the statement that the Bible never places great 
value on intellectual knowledge must be qualified (p. 128). It may 
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also be asked whether the statement on p. 95 that ‘the Bible never 
teaches that men are by nature “sons of God”’ can pass unchallenged. 
In Acts xvii. 28 St. Paul quotes with approval Aratus’ words, ‘for 
we are also his offspring’, and in the Lucan genealogy of Jesus it is 
implied, if not explicitly stated, that Adam was ‘son of God’. 

T. E. BLEIBEN 


The Resurrection of Christ, by A. M. Ramsey.,Pp. 125. Geoffrey 

Bles, 1945. 55. 

Tue call for a second edition of this book in the Christian Challenge 
Series has given the author an opportunity of rewriting some passages 
in chapter v, and the reviewer an occasion for commending the latest 
treatment of a subject which is of cardinal importance in Christian 
theology. It was in a lecture by the late Sir Edwyn Hoskyns that 
Canon Ramsey heard to his astonishment that a study of the theology 
and ethics of the New Testament must begin with the passages about 
the Resurrection. There was a time when it was almost taken for 
granted that the Gospel consisted in a social ethic entitled the Kingdom 
of God, and that the stories about the Resurrection were an em- 
barrassing appendix of dubious historical value. This was not in 
accord with the facts as set forth in the New Testament documents, 
for so eminent a critic as Johannes Weiss taught the last generation 
that all the Gospels were written ‘from faith unto faith’. The danger 
now is rather that the careful critical study of two generations of 
scholars should be lightly dismissed as the product of Liberal theology 
and irrelevant to our present need. The Van Mildert Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Durham has steered between Scylla and 
Charybdis and has given us the results of an investigation in which 
he attempts to do justice to the double perspective which is to be 
found both in the Synoptic Gospels and in St. John. 

Chapter i examines the place of the Resurrection in the New 
Testament and shows that ‘every oral tradition about Jesus was 
handed down, every written record of Him was made only by those 
who already acknowledged Him as Lord, risen from the dead’. The 
speeches of Peter and Paul in Acts agree with the paradosis summarized 
in 1 Cor. xv. 3-5. The events in the life of Jesus were from the first 
handed down as a divine Gospel, ‘and only within the context of that 
Gospel did the biographical and human interest in Jesus survive and 
grow’. Even in the fourth Gospel, history and theology are indis- 
solubly joined, as a comparison of i. 14 and xx. 31 clearly prove. ‘“* Back 
to history” is an avowed motive both in the Gospel and First Epistle 
of John.’ Yet another tension is also found throughout the New 
Testament, that between the Cross and the Resurrection. At first 
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these are seen as opposites, but increasingly they are recognized as 
complementary aspects of the central truth of Apostolic Christianity. 

Chapter ii discusses the term ‘According to the Scriptures’, and 
argues that the Resurrection of Christ was seen as no isolated wonder. 
It was regarded as inseparable from the messianic deliverance of man- 
kind into the Kingdom of God. The Apostles did not preach as their 
central message faith in the Resurrection, but beliéf in the God who 
raised up Jesus. They likened this event to two of the greatest acts of 
the power of God of which they could read in the Old Testament, the 
Creation and the Exodus. 

The relation between History and Belief is the theme of the third 
chapter. ‘The Resurrection is far more than an illustration or example 
of human immortality. It is a victory uniquely won in order that 
mankind may be enabled to share in Christ’s Resurrection.’ It is a 
miracle, not an illustration of survival. This involves an explanation 
of the sense in which the word miracle is used. It is ‘an event wrought 
by God which does not fit into the hitherto observable laws of nature. 
If the Resurrection breaks what appears to be law, it does so in order 
to vindicate another and a higher aspect of law.’ It discloses a trans- 
cendental order of being, a new level of glorified human life. In relation 
to this new order the Resurrection is natural and lawful. As it shows 
us perfect human nature glorified through a perfect response to the 
Spirit of God, it could be made known only to those who responded 
to this new level of spiritual existence. It is significant that in the 
New Testament the revelation of the Risen Lord was granted only to 
those who had already become His disciples. This leads on to a 
summary of the main elements in the historical evidence for the 
Resurrection. 

The fourth chapter turns to meet the objections which for so many 
are decisive against the acceptance of the Easter story. Under History 
and Criticism Canon Ramsey deals with the difficulty of harmonizing 
the accounts of the appearances into a coherent story, and with the 
possibility that the story of a bodily resurrection, with the belief in 
the empty tomb, was a false inference from Jewish presuppositions. 
He then sets forth the main explanations that have been offered; the 
‘subjective vision’ hypothesis of Strauss, Renan, Schmiedel, and 
Montefiore, the ‘telegram from heaven’ theory of Keim and Streeter, 
Kirsopp Lake’s suggestion that Jesus appeared in Galilee to His dis- 
ciples, who on their return to Jerusalem heard the women’s story of 
the empty tomb, which was due to a misunderstanding. But the most 
important part of this section is the insistence upon Lake’s acknowledge- 
ment that our decision upon the historical evidence will rest upon our 
doctrinal prejudice, that is, whether our view of the future life is the 
resurrection of the material body or the unbroken survival of personal 
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life. The meaning of the word ‘body’ in the New Testament doctrine 
of the Resurrection of the Dead is fully expounded later on in chapter 
viii. At this point Canon Ramsey draws attention to the intrusion of 
unconscious presuppositions, traditional or modern, into investigations 
supposed to be strictly historical. For a striking example of obvious 
and avowed presuppositions in handling an historical problem he in- 
stances H. K. Luce’s treatment of the Resurrection in his commentary 
on St. Luke in the Cambridge Bible. 

With this caution before us we examine the evidence of the Gospels. 
Here we must first take account of the bearing of Formgeschichte upon 
the problem, then study the ways in which the four evangelists build 
the traditions which they use into the frameworks which we know. 
The two subjects upon which the debate mainly turns are that of locality 
and that of the empty tomb. Special attention is devoted to the argu- 
ments of Lake and Gardner-Smith in favour of the Galilean tradition, 
with the exaggerated stress, as Canon Ramsey considers it, laid upon 
Mark xvi. 7. 

With chapter vi we pass on to the theology of the Gospel narratives. 
This is studied in the narrative of each of the evangelists, with special 
attention to R. H. Lightfoot’s treatment of Mark in Locality and 
Doctrine in the Gospels. The Johannine emphasis upon the invisible 
realities of the Father and the Spirit receives detailed consideration. 

The next chapter is important, for its title is the Resurrection and 
the Church. Here the reviewer finds himself wondering whether the 
‘Puritan’ doctrine of the Church, dismissed so summarily by Canon 
Ramsey, is not far nearer to that held and taught by St. Paul than the 
vague and all-comprehensive community favoured by the author. 
Church discipline was drastically applied in the Church at Corinth, 
and it is surprising to find a reference to ‘Christians who crucify the 
Son of God afresh’ in a sense so contrary to its context when used by 
the Auctor ad Hebraeos. 

The concluding chapter does justice to Westcott in two of his 
greatest books, The Gospel of the Resurrection and The Revelation of 
the Risen Lord. It also reviews the place of the Resurrection in the 
Liberal theology of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
and in the more recent theology which claims to be a recovery of the 
New Testament experience and teaching. 

In a book which shows such a careful desire to recognize and to 
meet with fairness the grounds for unbelief it is a pity that the argu- 
ment should be weakened by a half-hearted defence of the Matthaean 
interpretation of the Jonah allusion (see pp. 25-6). That interpolation 
completely misses the point of the saying in which our Lord refuses 
to provide a portent. It should never be used to support the theory 
of the empty tomb. 
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Canon Ramsey’s book deserves to stand beside those by Westcott 
and two others which he does not name, Denney’s Jesus and the Gospel 
and J. M. Shaw’s The Resurrection of Christ. The theological treat- 
ment by Canon Ramsey of the doctrine of the Resurrection supplies 
in brief compass what some readers felt to be the most serious lack in 
Professor Shaw’s examination of the subject. W. F. Howarp 


Collectanea Biblica Latina, vol. viii. Les anciennes versions latines du 
deuxiéme livre des Paralipoménes, éditées par DoM ROBERT WEBER. 
Rome: Abbaye Saint-Jéréme, 1945. 

Tue fragments, composed chiefly of patristic quotations, which Dom 
Sabatier included in his Bibliorum sacrorum latinae versiones antiquae 
were all that was published of the Old Latin version of 2 Chron. until 
Cardinal Giovanni Mercati edited in Studi e Testi (vol. xcv, 1941) the 
few verses (Cc. 7, 16-18; 8, 8-9; 9, 1-2; 9, 12-14) to be found on 
a strip of parchment, now forming fol. 4 of Vat. ms. lat. 14175, but 
originally part of a codex written in one of the Roman scriptoria of 
the eleventh or twelfth century. However, many Vulgate manuscripts, 
and even the oldest printed editions, give, at the end of Ecclesiasticus, 
the Vetus Latina of the Prayer of Solomon (2 Chron. vi. 13-22), and 
the marginal notes—preceded by the letter G, or !NG, i.e. in graeco, 
indicating that the passages in question were taken from a translation 
made from the Greek—of three Spanish Bibles (Codex Gothicus of 
San Isidoro of Leén, = L; MS. 2-3 of the Academia de la Historia 
of Madrid, = H; and the Bible of Valvanera, = V. The marginal 
notes of the Bible of Valvanera, unfortunately lost, are known to us 
owing to their transcription, in the sixteenth century, in the margins 
of a printed Venetian Bible of 1478) also preserve for us some readings 
of the pre-Hieronymian version of this book. 

In addition to this fragmentary information students now have at 
their disposal the complete text of 2 Chron. according to the Old 
Latin version. Dom Robert Weber had the good fortune to discover 
it while examining Vulgate manuscripts with a view to their classifica- 
tion for the books of Kings and Chron. (a critical edition of the 
former, being the sixth volume of the Latin Bible to be published by 
the Vulgate Commission, appeared last year: Biblia Sacra . . . Liber 
Malachim, ex interpretatione sancti Hieronymi cum variis capitulorum 
seriebus. Romae: Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1945). 

This manuscript, the Codex Complutensis (now No. 31 of the 
University of Madrid), was known to be particularly rich in texts of 
the Old Latin version (cf.S. Berger, Hist. de la Vulg. pendant les premiers 
siécles du Moyen-Age. Paris: 1893, p. 22), but that it contained such 
a text of 2 Chron. as well as of Ruth, Tobit, Judith, and Macc. does 
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not seem to have been previously noticed. The books of Chron., 
situated in this Bible between the Song of Sol. and Ezra, occupy from 
fol. 208" to fol. 225", but whereas for the First Book, written in a 
different hand from the rest of the manuscript, we are given St. 
Jerome’s version, for the Second, in the same hand as the rest of the 
manuscript, the text given is the Vetus Latina. 

It is this text, designated by the abbreviation COMPL, that Dom 
Weber takes as the basis of his edition. Nevertheless, owing to their 
brevity, the editor has thought well to edit, or re-edit, all the fragments 
mentioned above as giving the Old Latin of 2 Chron., at the same 
time as the newly discovered COMPL, and so make up a compilation 
to replace that part of Sabatier dealing with 2 Chron. Since the texts 
included belong to various translations he has rightly entitled his work 
in the plural: Les anciennes versions. ... But, as we are warned in the 
preface, the complete text of one only of these versions is edited here, 
for of the others only scattered phrases remain. 

As to the Fathers, it is noteworthy that relatively little escaped Dom 
Sabatier. Apart from the Liber de fide et de apocryphis of Priscillian 
and the anonymous writer of Saint-Gall’s De prophetis et prophetiis, 
which were not known in the Maurist’s time, the only important 
omission is Gildas, to whose biblical text the late F. C. Burkitt devoted 
an important article in the Revue Bénédictine, 1934. Sabatier’s omission 
of Gildas is surprising for elsewhere, as in 1 Kings xvi. 2-4, his testi- 
mony is cited. These three writers between them quote 15 verses of 
the biblical text. Dom Weber adds to this two verses quoted by St. 
Augustine, one by St. Jerome, one by Cassiodorus, and six by the 
author of the Ps. Augustinian Speculum, all of which escaped Dom 
Sabatier. In other words, the new collection gives us patristic quota- 
tions for some 24 verses more than the old. 

Each of these witnesses to the text of the Old Latin versions of 
2 Chron. is submitted to a detailed examination in the Introduction. 
The editor concludes that the only complete text, that of COMPL, 
dates at least from the time of Lucifer of Cagliari, who cites it almost 
without change, and that it was translated not from the LXX, as we 
know it in the Greek MSS. but from a version nearer to the Hebrew, 
possibly that of Theodotion. Two revisions of this Latin version 
appear to have been made: one of the time of St. Augustine, who 
uses it in his Contra ep. Parmeniani; another of later date but certainly 
before the middle of the tenth century, preserved for us in the marginal 
notes of the three Spanish Bibles, L, H, and V, mentioned above 
(unless these marginal notes preserve some fragments of St. Jerome’s 
first revision, made from the Greek, before he translated the book 
directly from the Hebrew. In the absence of more positive indications 
than are at present available Dom Weber refrains from pronouncing 
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definitely on this question). In addition to this Latin version and its 
revisions, there seem to have been others also; they are found in the 
biblical citations of Priscillian and Gildas the Wise and in the Prayer 
of Solomon as found at the end of Ecclus. in almost all manuscripts 
prior to the thirteenth century. 

The edition itself is carefully done, and the variants are clearly set 
out. When these are of the same version as the primitive text in 
COMPL, which is edited in its totality from photographs belonging 
to the monastery of San Girolamo in Rome, they are placed under it. 
When on the other hand they are of another ancient version they are 
printed in a separate column. As we have seen, this is the case with 
the Oratio Salomonis, which is therefore placed parallel with the cor- 
responding passage in COMPL (C. 6, 13d-22a). The Oratio is edited 
with critical apparatus from seventeen manuscripts, dating from the 
Codex Amiatinus (seventh to eighth century) to the eleventh century, 
and the editio princeps, the Gutenberg Bible, = a. Other early edi- 
tions of the Latin Bible also gave the Prayer of Solomon at the end of 
Ecclus., it only finally disappeared from this place about 1530, after 
the edition of Gobelinus Laridius, and having at my disposal at the 
moment three of these whose variants are not given in Dom Weber’s 
apparatus I have collated their texts of the Oratio with his edition. 
They are: Venice, printed in 1476 by Franz Renne and Nicolaus of 
Frankfort; Venice, printed in 1479 by Nicolas Jensen; and Venice, 
printed in 1484. Their texts agree with a except in the following verses: 

“13d manus suas] 1479 om. suas; 14 similis tibi] om. tibi; 18 
caelum caeli] caelum et caeli caelorum, = Vulg. Cf. III. Reg. viii. 
27; 19 precationem] deprecationem, = a, add. eius; 20 inuocari] 
1484 inuocare; 21 orauerit] 1476, 1484 orauerint, = a, 1479 
orauerit. 

The printing of Weber’s edition is good apart from some slight 
misprints which occur here and there, but they are easily rectifiable. 
For instance, the vowel points of some Hebrew words on p. xxiv have 
slipped back a letter: thus, citing 2 Chron. xix. 11, for N°39 read 1°29. 
A very full index of Latin words completes the volume, and it should 
prove a valuable help in comparing the Old Latin version of 2 Chron. 
with that of other books of the Bible. G. D. Scuiece., O.S.B. 


Camillus Callewaert: Sacris Erudiri, fragmenta liturgica collecta a 
monachis Sancti Petri de Aldenburgo in Steenbrugge, Ne pereant. 
Pp. i-xxiii+ 1-741. Abbatia S. Petri de Aldenburgo in Steenbrugge, 
1940. 140 fr. 


PROFESSEUR de liturgie au Grand Séminaire de Bruges pendant trente 
ans, titulaire de la chaire de Liturgie 4 |’Université de Louvain 
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pendant une douzaine d’années et particuli¢rement bien préparé a 
cette tache par de solides études 4 cette méme Université, c’est a 
l’étude de la liturgie en général et de ses origines que le regretté Mgr. 
Camille Callewaert a consacré le meilleur de ses forces et ses persévé- 
rantes recherches. A partir de 1908, il commenga de publier les 
nombreuses et pénétrantes dissertations qui ont fait de lui un historien 
renominé de la liturgie. Mais ses publications étaient disséminées 
dans un grand nombre de périodiques, dont plusieurs peu accessibles 
4 la généralité des lecteurs; de sorte que l’on souhaitait vivement voir 
au moins les plus importantes d’entre elles réunies en un corpus plus 
commode a consulter, un peu comme il avait été fait naguére pour les 
Liturgica historica d’Edmund Bishop. 

C’est a l’occasion de la cinquanti¢me année de sacerdoce de l’auteur 
que ce veeu s’est trouvé réalisé, grace a l’initiative des bénédictins de 
Saint-Pierre de Steenbrugge (Belgique), qui se sont offerts pour la 
préparation de 1’édition. 

Le résultat est un volumineux ouvrage de plus de 700 pages in- 
octavo, parfaitement imprimé par la maison Desclée, de Brouwer, de 
Bruges, sur papier particuliérement robuste; une breve description en 
fera entrevoir l’exceptionnel intérét. 

L’ouvrage contient 58 articles," de longueur inégale, dont les trois 
premiers sont consacrés a des questions générales de méthode dans 
l'étude de la liturgie et de l’esprit qui doit l’animer. Les quatorze 
articles suivants ont trait 4 l’étude du Bréviaire romain; puis 
viennent dix articles qui ont pour but principal de retracer les véri- 
tables origines de la plupart des vétements sacrés et ornements qui 
servent 4 la célébration de la Messe. C’est a V’histoire de I’ Année ecclé- 
siastique, sous ses multiples aspects, qu’est consacré le groupe imposant 
des vingt-sept articles qui suivent, aprés quoi le recueil se termine 
par quatre courtes études ayant pour objet certains points du Rituel. 
Pour achever d’en faire une édition pratique et commode, deux Indices, 
l’un des noms de personnes, l’autre des matiéres les plus importantes, 
terminent le livre. 

La plupart des articles sont écrits en latin (25), d’autres, en grand 
nombre aussi, en francais (21); quelques-uns en flamand, langue 
maternelle de l’auteur (11), et un autre en italien; mais pour tous 
ceux qui sont écrits en une langue moderne, un résumé latin, suffi- 
samment développé, est placé en téte: ce qui donne a tout l’ensemble 
une réelle valeur universelle. 

La pagination des périodiques originaux est trés heureusement 
reproduite en marge, méme quand un article a été réimprimé a part, 
ce qui permet de citer avec exactitude les premiéres éditions. 

* Cinquante-cing ont été publiés entre 1908 et 1939; les trois autres (Nos 
10, 11, et des parties du No 46) sont inédits, et ajoutent ainsi a ]’intérét du livre. 
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Il fallait un réel courage au jeune professeur Callewaert, lorsque, 
entre 1908 et 1910, il publia les trois articles qui ouvrent le présent 
recueil: L’étude et l’esprit de la liturgie; La méthode dans l'étude de la 
liturgie; Nécessité d’une formation liturgique. 11 avait 4 vaincre, dans 
son propre milieu ecclésiastique, de nombreux et tenaces préjugés, a 
réhabiliter l’étude de la liturgie, ou, pour mieux dire, 4 tout mettre en 
ceuvre pour montrer que cette étude pouvait constituer une science 
digne de ce nom. 

Deux sujets surtout ont bénéficié, grace aux travaux de Mgr. C., 
d’une nouvelle et vive lumiére: les origines de |’Office Romain, et le 
caractére du Caréme primitif. I] est visible que Mgr. C. a été, dés le 
début, désagréablement impressionné de voir quelle part exagérée 
certains historiens du Bréviaire avaient accordée a saint Benoit dans 
la constitution de l’office romain. Aussi la plupart de ses articles sur 
l’office (Nos 4 4 12) montrent-ils un souci constant d’arriver, a force 
de recherches minutieuses, a arracher son principal secret a l’histoire 
des origines de l’office. Sur ce terrain, l’on peut dire que Mgr. C. n’a 
rien négligé d’essentiel et qu’il a victorieusement établi |’antériorité 
de l’office romain dans ses grandes lignes. I| devait, pour ce faire, 
s’astreindre a étudier, lui prétre séculier, la regle bénédictine dans ses 
plus petits détails en matiére liturgique. Et il faut reconnaitre de 
bonne grace qu’il l’a fait en maitre, et mieux en général que plusieurs 
bénédictins de sa génération. II est juste de constater, cependant, 
qu’il a également mis en lumiére les quelques éléments secondaires 
que l’Eglise Romaine a pris, dans la suite, a l’office bénédictin, tels 
que les capitules des Vépres et des Laudes, les hymnes, la collecte de 
loffice peut-étre, les priéres d’introduction aux différentes Heures. 

Quant au caréme antique, la véritable physionomie que Mgr. C. lui 
a restituée inspire plus d’un tiers de son gros livre. Une douzaine 
d’articles (Nos 38 4 49), couvrant plus de 200 pages, sont consacrés a 
scruter l’histoire du caréme dans tous les pays du monde latin,’ sa 
durée et sa nature exacte. Evanoui, désormais, le mythe du caréme 
de 36 jours, ou de 42 jours! Ou du moins ces interprétations sont 
restituées, chacune a sa véritable époque, qui n’est pas celle des origi- 
nes mais d’une période ot l’on commengait 4 compter les jours de 
caréme d’aprés le nombre de jours de jedine réel: alors que le caréme, 
a ses origines, est un ensemble assez complexe de pratiques dont le 
jeane n’est qu’un des éléments constitutifs. 

En dehors de ces deux grands sujets ou les études persévérantes de 
Mgr. C. l’ont constitué maitre, il est une foule de points de moindre 
importance qu’il a traités plus simplement, mais toujours avec une 


' Il est vraiment dommage que I’auteur se soit abstenu d’interroger |’ Orient 
(p. 463) selon la méme méthode. 
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admirable clarté, et s’efforgant constamment de bien définir les origi- 
nes: il ne sera jamais inutile de relire les moindres de ces études. 

Nous voudrions maintenant formuler certaines réserves sur quelques 
points de détail et signaler quelques légeres améliorations en vue d’une 
prochaine édition.' 

Mgr. C. s’est beaucoup servi, pour ses démonstrations, de l’antipho- 
naire de Saint-Pierre de Rome, du xu® siécle, publié par Thomasi 
(éd. Vezzosi, t. iv, pp. 1-169); voulant parler de |’office romain, il 
avait parfaitement raison de se servir d’un livre écrit 4 Rome méme, 
pour l’usage des Chanoines de la Basilique Vaticane; et ce n’est pas sa 
faute si le seul livre d’office écrit 4 Rome et qui ait regu les honneurs 
de la publication, soit en fait d’une époque si tardive. Mais nous 
craignons qu’il n’ait exagéré l’importance de ce document: ici 
encore, on peut l’en excuser, puisqu’il n’existe pas d’édition 
critique des rares livres représentant la liturgie de Saint-Pierre au x1I° 
siécle,* édition qui fasse le départ exact entre tout ce qui est romain 
ancien, tout ce qui n’est que romain du xtlI® siécle, et tout ce qui est 
étranger. C’est qu’en effet rien n’est plus étrange et mystérieux 4 la 
fois que l’origine des livres de cette liturgie tout a fait spéciale de 
Saint-Pierre au xu® siécle, dont la vogue fut de si courte durée; et ce 
caractére singulier affecte aussi bien les mélodies des pieces chantées 
que le texte méme de ces piéces, leur choix et leur ordonnance, pour 
ne rien dire des rubriques.} I] convient donc de n’utiliser les données 
de l’antiphonaire de Saint-Pierre qu’avec le plus grand discernement. 

Page 81. Le chant du cantique évangélique Benedictus (Lc. I, 68, ss.) 
fait bien partie de la messe gallicane, mais non pas de la messe 
mozarabe ancienne. 

La question de la Regula Magistri ne se posait pas encore au temps 
ou Mgr. C. publiait ses recherches sur l’office romano-monastique: il 
est fort probable, croyons-nous, que ses conclusions essentielles 
touchant la préexistence de l’office romain, loin d’étre ébranlées, ne 
seront que plus fortifiées si l’on vient a établir l’antériorité de la 
Regula Magistri par rapport a la Regula monasteriorum; cependant, 
sur un nombre assez important de conclusions de detail, les travaux 
de Mgr. C. auraient, dans cette hypothése, a étre adaptés et mis au 
point, cela va sans dire. 

C’est encore 4 Mgr. C. que nous devons de précieuses lumiéres sur 


' Le livre ayant joui d’un succés considérable sur le Continent, en dépit de 
la guerre, il est & souhaiter que les pays d’outre-mer n’en soient point privés, 
dans le cas ou la premiére édition viendrait a s’épuiser. 

? Antiphonaire des Archives de Saint Pierre, B. 79 (=Thomasi); Graduel F. 
22; Antiphonaire du British Museum, Add. 29988; Graduel Vat. lat. 5319. 

3 Pour plus de détails, nous renvoyons 4 Ephemerides Liturgicae, A. H., 1938, 
Pp. 244, n. 18, et & Revue Grégorienne, 1939, p. 85, s. 
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les origines de |’office des morts (pp. 169-177). Il a da, la aussi, se 
sentir géné par les affirmations alors courantes qui plagaient la com- 
position de l’office des morts dans un monastére gaulois, au VvIIIe 
siécle. Et il est parvenu 4 montrer suffisamment que le susdit office 
est d’origine romaine, antérieur au vili® siécle, et qu’il n’a certaine- 
ment pas été composé dans un monastére. Tout n’est pas encore clair, 
cependant. L’auteur a bien fait de ne pas chercher a retrouver le 
psautier romain, a l’exclusion du gallican, sous les textes, psalmiques 
de l’office des morts: il eat rencontré certains faits surprénants, qu'il 
n’eiit pu bonnement expliquer. Aussi bien, les instruments de travail 
nous manquent-ils encore: c’est seulement dans quelques années que 
la Commission de la Vulgate pourra nous livrer les éditions critiques 
du psautier gallican et du psautier romain. Alors, l’on pourra aborder 
rapidement et sirement |’étude de grandes portions de textes liturgi- 
ques capables de fournir des conclusions d’ensemble. 

P. 192. A la fin de la note 6, les éditeurs pourraient ajouter que la 
priére Summe sacerdos a été attribuée avec plus de vraisemblance a 
Jean de Fécamp: cf. Rev. Bénéd., 1927, pp. 317, ss. 

P. 400. La préface eit pu étre citée d’aprés des sacramentaires 
beaucoup plus anciens que celui qui fut publié par Ménard: elle 
provient des gélasiens des deux recensions. 

P. 401. Dans cette intéressante description de l’ancienne messe 
romaine du deuxiéme dimanche de |’Avent, l’on n’est pas peu surpris 
de rencontrer la mention du Sancta sanctis, comme s’il était certain 
que cette monition faisait partie intégrante de la messe 4 Rome. Rien 
n’est moins sir: cf. The Journal of Theological Studies, 47 (1946), 
pp. 22-26. 

P. 511. Sur la question de la messe le samedi, en caréme, dans la 
liturgie Mozarabe, il ne faudrait pas se baser uniquement sur le Liber 
Comicus, mais interroger tous les documents, depuis le Sacramentaire 
jusqu’a l’Antiphonaire : l’on constate alors une évolution sur ce point, 
selon les différentes époques représentées par les manuscrits. 

P. 621. Il n’est pas exact de dire que le compositeur romain de 
l’offertoire Immittet a pris la liberté de modifier le texte scripturaire. 
Le psalterium romanum ayant bel et bien Inmittit angelum Dominus, 
chez des témoins aussi importants que Vesp. A. r et le Canterbury 
Psalter (Eadwin), il est tout naturel que le compositeur de l’offertoire 
romain se soit servi de son propre psautier; ce n’est donc pas lui qui 
a ‘corrigé’ le texte scripturaire.' Si l’antiphonaire de Corbie et 
d’autres encore portent: Inmittit angelus Domini, c’est que le scribe 
gaulois qui est a l’origine de cette variante a modifié le texte romain 
conformément au psautier gallican (ou au milanais). Par ailleurs, 
Yoffertoire Immittet n’a pas été composé pour la messe du premier 

* La legon du psautier romain est aussi celle du mozarabe. 
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jeudi de caréme; il existait depuis longtemps. Ce qui reste vrai, c’est 
que Grégoire II, en choisissant les anciennes piéces qui composeraient 
la messe nouvelle de ce jeudi, a pu se donner comme motif, précisé- 
ment l’allusion a cet envoi d’un ange dont parlait |’ancien offertoire 
romain du xiv dimanche aprés la Pentecéte. 

P. 655. Il est bien vrai que l’antienne Dives ille a été prise 4 saint 
Grégoire. Au passage cité de l’homélie xL, No 5, l’on efit pu ajouter 
Moral. xviii, 30 (col. 569 c de I’édition des Mauristes). De plus, 
expression méme Dives ille, appliquée au mauvais riche, est aussi de 
Grégoire: cf. Moral. 1x, 101 (col. 334 C). 

P. 656. Ici, aucun texte grégorien n’a été omis relativement au 
répons Congratulamini ... quia quem quaerebam, mais il faut bien 
remarquer que les paroles empruntées a Grégoire sont seulement celles 
du verset Recedentibus . . ., et que la tradition des antiphonaires est 
divisée sur le choix du verset (voir la réponse de Dom Hesbert, 
rapportée p. 656, n. 3). Or, les plus anciens manuscrits' ayant le 
verset évangélique Tulerunt, un doute plane donc sur la composition 
par Grégoire du VY. Recedentibus. 

P. 664. Il est exact que la collecte Deus qui ineffabilibus n’est pas 
dans le Léonien; cependant, la clausule et temporalibus non destituatur 
auxilis s’y trouve textuellement (ed. Feltoe, p. 115, ligne 25) et dans 
un contexte ol se devine aisément l’autre incise aeternis proficiat in- 
stitutis. Il ne faut donc pas écarter l’hypothése d’aprés laquelle cette 
collecte se serait trouvée dans la partie perdue du sacramentaire léonien. 

Quant 4a la ‘préface propre’ dont il est question p. 668, il eit 
mieux valu aller la chercher dans |’Ottobonianus 313,* qui est plus ancien 
et beaucoup plus pur que le sacramentaire publié par Ménard. Méme 
alors, il conviendrait d’étudier tout le groupe des préfaces de |’Otto- 
bonianus — et autres recueils similaires — avant de tirer une conclusion 
ferme sur l’origine littéraire de la préface incriminée. 

La portion du livre concernant le caréme contient, vers la fin, une 
trés bonne étude sur |’Oratio super populum. Et le livre s’achéve sur 
quatre courts articles ayant trait 4 certains points du Rituel. 


Mgr. Callewaert est mort le 6 aoiit 1943. II a laissé des notes sur 
le sacramentaire léonien qui paraitront bient6t sous forme d’un petit 
volume intitulé: Saint Léon et le Léonien. A ce volume sera jointe 
une liste exhaustive des livres et articles (plus de 400) de ce travailleur 
infatigable qui ne déposa la plume que deux ou trois jours avant sa 
mort, et dicta encore des notes le matin méme du dernier jour. Ainsi 
finissait cette belle et féconde carriére. Louis Brou 


* L’antiphonaire de Compiégne et celui d’Hartker. 

*Cf. H. A. Wilson, The Gregorian Sacramentary under Charles the Great, 
London, 1915, p. 267 (Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. xlix). 

XLVII R 
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A Compend of Luther’s Theology. Pp. xix + 253. 

A Compend of the Institutes of the Christian Religion. Pp. x +228. 
Both by HucH THompson Kerr, Jr. S.C.M. Press, 1945. 12s. 6d. 
each. 


IN estimating the value and success of Professor Kerr’s digests of 
Calvin’s Institutes (first published in the United States in 1939 and 
now in this country) and of Luther’s theology, it is essential to re- 
member his own purpose in their compilation. Both volumes are 
designed as source-books for readers who have neither time nor equip- 
ment to read the respective authors in the original. They are not 
intended for scholars or researchers. Judged from this standpoint the 
enterprise must be agreed to be worthy and the result serviceable. 
Contemporary movements in the spheres of both theology and politics 
have brought Luther and Calvin into renewed prominence; and it is 
much to be desired that everybody wishing to hold, much more to 
pronounce, an opinion on either reformer should at least be familiar 
with these extracts before so doing. As source-books both volumes 
meet a need and merit a welcome. 

It is obvious that no digest can take the place of study of the originals 
for students who desire to form an authoritative judgement on Luther 
and Calvin. Equally obvious is the circumstance that Professor Kerr’s 
task was much easier in respect of Calvin, whose Jnstitutes, though 
extensive, are homogeneous; and to this extent his Compend of Calvin 
is more successful. Lord Acton considered the Institutes to be ‘the 
finest work of Reformation literature’; and Professor Kerr has given 
a fair digest of the main points of Calvin’s treatise. It is a useful and 
representative selection. The translation is taken substantially from 
the contemporary version of Dr. John Allen, which has advantages 
over the Elizabethan translation of Thomas Norton for twentieth- 
century readers, even though these advantages may not always be 
literary. This book will serve its secondary purpose by informing its 
readers of some of the main points of Calvin’s theology. It will fulfil 
its primary and greater purpose if it induces some to turn to Calvin's 
Latin text. 

Luther, as has been observed, is a much more difficult proposition, 
partly because he was not a systematic theologian and partly because 
the selections have to be amassed from a great number of writings 
covering a considerable period of years. Professor Kerr’s Compend 
naturally invites comparison with Professor H. Strohl’s La Substance 
de l’ Evangile selon Luther ; and on the whole the present reviewer prefers 
the latter; but this may be a purely personal matter. Professor Kerr’s 
digest will furnish a sufficient corpus for the general reader to be saved 
from Mr. Wiener, M. Maritain, and other writers on Luther whose 
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words have served only to darken counsel. Opinions will naturally 
differ on details; and it may perhaps be thought that Justification by 
Faith deserved a fuller and wider catena of extracts in view of its cen- 
trality in Luther’s teaching; or it may sometimes seem that Luther’s 
hymns have lost something of their fire in translation. But, considered 
as a digest and addressed to certain particular classes of readers, Pro- 
fessor Kerr’s Compend is successful as well as serviceable. It is a pity 
perhaps that his Foreword is not entirely as accurate and judicious as 
might be desired. Of his affirmation concerning Luther’s ‘classic reply 
at Marburg, “ Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise, so help me God”’’, 
it has to be observed that Worms, not Marburg, was the scene of the 
episode, and that, as Béhmer has said, at any rate in that form ‘ the 
famous words are not historical; nevertheless they are not historically 
valueless’. 


The Fellowship of Believers: Baptist Thought and Practice Yesterday 
and To-day, by E. A. Payne. Pp. 110. London: The Kingsgate 
Press, 1945. 35. 6d. 


Ir Mr. Payne’s slender volume is directed primarily to the members 
of his own church, it is much to be commended to Christians also of 
other denominations, and it has a value and timeliness altogether out 
of proportion to its size. Dissatisfied with some contemporary atti- 
tudes within the Baptist church towards the doctrine of the church, 
the ministry, and the sacraments (reflected naturally in ecclesiastical 
practice), Mr. Payne has set out to recall to his brethren some of their 
classical definitions of faith on these points. His approach is therefore 
historical, and he concentrates attention chiefly upon the visible church, 
its ministry, and the two sacraments of the Gospel. A reviewer who 
does not belong to the author’s church would be properly judged 
guilty of presumption if he offered any comment on matters pertinent 
to members of the Baptist church. But as a student of church history 
he must express his gratitude to Mr. Payne for the wealth of historical 
information, either cited or referred to in this study, and especially for 
the printing as an Appendix of extracts from The Particular Baptist 
Confession of 1677. 

It may not be improper, however, to offer some impressions of the 
book. Mr. Payne has made clear that the classical Baptist confessions 
emphasize, side by side with the autonomy of the local congregation, the 
corollary of its obligations to the church universal; and that in terms 
of the official ministry, in addition to the local ministry of pastors, 
there is need for, and provision of, ‘bishops or messengers’. In this 
connexion the admission of women to the diaconate and the liberal 
attitude of the early Baptists to the ministry of women should be noted. 
In his surveys of the two Gospel sacraments, Mr. Payne points out the 
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dual traditions within the Baptist church of Zwinglian and Calvinistic 
interpretations of the Lord’s Supper, and emphasizes the tradition of 
tolerance in some of the classical confessions of both infant baptism 
and believers’ baptism. His interest, however, is not purely histori- 
cal; and in his first and last chapters he indicates the contemporary 
relevance of the themes which he has illustrated historically. The 
missionary expansion of the Baptist church and the increasing influence 
of the Baptist Union have compelled recognition of other functions of 
the ministry than the solely pastoral, and of the need for a closer re- 
lationship between the local church and the church universal. At the 
same time the Baptist Union has been brought into closer association 
with other churches, and the question of its relationship and specific 
contribution to the oecumenical movement has been forced to the 
front. It is altogether to be hoped that members of Mr. Payne’s own 
church and of other Protestant churches will read his little book 
carefully; for the application of its evidence both within the Baptist 
church and in discussions concerning the union of the churches will 
be of considerable service to the well-being of both. 
NORMAN SYKES 


Bishop Reginald Pecock, by V. H. H. Green. Pp. viii+ 261. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1945. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. GreEEN’s book on Bishop Reynold Pecock (c. 1395-c. 1460) will 
be welcomed by all students of church history as a serious and detailed 
modern attempt to understand the most controversial figure of the 
English Church in his day. Pecock is a difficult subject, not only 
because most contemporary accounts of him (e.g. Gascoigne and 
Whethamstede) are bitterly prejudiced and hostile, but also because 
we only possess five of his larger works and a great mass of his writing 
has been lost. Yet in spite of official banning and destruction, suffi- 
cient remains to make a critical estimate possible, and Mr. Green’s 
book is a distinct advance upon Babington’s introduction to the 
Repressor, and in a wholly different category from earlier estimates 
which regard Pecock as a sort of premature nineteenth-century liberal 
theologian or as a reformer. 

The bulk of Mr. Green’s book is devoted to analysis of the five 
treatises; the somewhat sparse biographical detail is contained in his 
chapters 2 to 6, wherein, according to the publishers, the author 
* describes all that is known of Pecock’s career’. Obviously the bishop’s 
literary and theological work has interested Mr. Green most; and 
justifiably, for the aim of this remarkable man was to stand as an 
apologist for the doctrine and practice of the Church in the fifteenth 
century against the attacks of the Lollards and the ‘ lay party ’, includ- 
ing sceptical laymen who were critical of clerical endowments, monastic 
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exemptions, and so forth. It was Pecock’s method of defending the 
Church, to say nothing of the pontifical and humourless way in which 
he did it, that brought him in the end to the terrible dilemma of having 
either to repudiate the teaching of a lifetime or to suffer the penalty 
of a heretic. Determination to convince the Lollard by academic 
argument in the English tongue rather than by moral exhortations 
or little books of devotion led him, in the eyes of his contemporaries, 
to glorify reason at the expense of faith and approved dogma. Their 
indignation was intelligible, for here was a leader of the Church assert- 
ing that, despite the mystical element, religion is an activity engaging 
the mind more than the emotions, that faith involves an exercise of the 
rational judgement, and that the employment of natural reason accord- 
ing to established rules of argument leads to conclusions even more 
securely grounded than those of faith and revelation. 

These positions were developed because Pecock’s Lollard opponents 
were, in regard to holy scripture, practically fundamentalists. To them 
the Bible was the all-sufficing guide to the life and conduct of the 
Christian, an infallible book which any believer could understand in 
its true meaning, the ‘meeker’ he or she was. ‘They wenen’, writes 
Pecock, ‘that noo bischop or archideken or doctour or eny other such 
persoon of the clergie cometh into the trewe and dew vndirstonding 
of Holi Scripture; and therfore thei trowen that ech bischop and ech 
such other clerk bileeueth amys and techith amys . . . and thei trowen 
to the doctrine which thei fynden among hem silf bi studiyng in the 
Bible oonli.’ It follows that all the teaching and the institutions of 
the Church must be brought to purely scriptural tests, and approved 
or rejected in accordance with their conformity to such interpretation 
—but (be it noted) interpretation by the individual believer. And 
just as they emphasized scripture, so the Lollards emphasized faith. 
‘The Lollards’, writes Mr. Green, ‘have reverted to the Augustinian 
position, for although, like St. Augustine, they do not under-estimate the 
importance of the reasoning faculties, they inevitably make everything 
subordinate to faith.’ Pecock’s answer to this Lollard theology lies in 
a definition of faith which emphasized the intellectual element; it was 
a species of knowledge that man does not gain from his ‘natural witt’, 
but from another person who may not lie, or from God. In other 
words, in order to believe we must use our reason to determine the 
probability of the evidence, and in that evidence there may be degrees 
of likelihood, ranging from strong probability to the certainty attaching 
to revelation. Faith then is a kind of knowing (kunning), and involves 
the use of the reason; and just as it is the function of scripture to 
teach and reveal the truths of faith, so conversely it is to be inferred 
that the scriptures must be reasonable if they are to be believed. 

The other function of scripture is to ‘reherce and witnesse moral 
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trouthis of lawe of kinde groundid in moral philosophie, that is to seie 
in doom of reason’. Mr. Green rightly recognizes this ‘doom of reason’ 
as the central feature of Pecock’s thought. It is extremely difficult to 
get from the bishop an exact definition of the term, and the ambiguity 
attaching to the expression proved baffling to contemporaries. He 
sometimes identifies it with philosophy, which amplifies and extends 
the rather sparse references to matters which the Lollards would dis- 
cover only in scripture; sometimes he makes doom of reason identical 
with the law of God, constituting with the will a natural virtue ; in this 
case it is a sort of moral imperative, and to Pecock, as Mr. Green 
rightly perceives, ‘the natural virtues, of which reason is the chief, are 
the real potentials of human action, the commanders of the “ kunnin- 
gal’”’ and moral virtues which in themselves cover most aspects of 
thinking and acting’. Whatever may be the exact significance, it is 
certain that to Pecock the ‘reason-judgment’ (as Mr. Green calls it) 
is the best key to the door of knowledge, and the natural theologian 
the man best qualified to enter the house of religion.’ But if the bishop 
had been content to argue with the Lollards in defence of a reasonable 
faith, there would have been little trouble. He went further, to state 
and expound his own version of the Creed and to offer a new list of 
moral virtues, which he claimed to be better and more comprehensive 
than the ten commandments, in the Four Tables of the ‘meenal and 
eendal’ moral virtues: more comprehensive, since the Commandments 
do not claim to be all-inclusive and Jesus clearly implied that they were 
not. I cannot help wishing that Mr. Green had given more space to 
the discussion of Pecock’s creed and tables. They form so integral a 
part of the Reule, the Donet,' and the Folewer, that they are worth 
special study, not least in view of the various different versions we 
have received of Pecock’s condemnation. Incidentally, the useful little 
section on the relation of faith and reason in the work of medieval 
thinkers until Pecock’s day does not seem to take sufficient account of 
the neo-Platonist revival in theology and of the reaction against ortho- 
dox scholasticism which was beginning to make itself felt in the years 
when he was at Whittington College. If Oxford was for the time 
immune, the outside world was not; nor were all the Lollards the 
simple laymen we tend to think them. 

The purely historical and biographical chapters surely demand a wider 
and more thorough treatment than Mr. Green has given them. With 
real candour he admits that his study is a ‘re-examination and integra- 
tion of evidence rather than a fount of new undiscovered material’. 
In circumstances with which all may sympathize, he gracefully excuses 
himself from undertaking the task of what he curiously terms ‘original 
research’. But original research does not necessarily mean the grub- 

* Especially Donet, ii. i. 103-4. 
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bing up of ‘new’ material. The most obvious need in a biography of 
Pecock is to relate the works of which we know anything at all to the 
various phases of Pecock’s life. If Mr. Green had made a serious 
attempt at this, and had done a little more work on Pecock’s life before 
he had become bishop of St. Asaph, he would have given far more 
space and emphasis to the years at Whittington College; for he would 
have seen that to this period may be ascribed the Afore Crier, the 
Book (or Reule) of Crysten Religioun, which has been termed ‘a general 
conspectus of all those aspects of theology that he thought fit for lay 
consumption’, the Donet, probably the Book of Divine Office and its 
companion, the Enchiridion. He would have noted that it was here 
that Pecock began his characteristic method of circulating drafts of his 
treatises among his friends; and he might, by careful study of the 
Whittington College deeds surviving in the Patent Rolls and sundry 
registers, have altered his wholly unjustified conjecture that Pecock’s 
appointment to Whittington was due to Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter. I can see no shadow of evidence—as I can for Suffolk later—that 
Gloucester had anything to do with Pecock. Far more likely is it, as 
Mr. Thomas Kelly has suggested," that the initiative came from John 
Carpenter, the sole survivor of the executors of Richard Whittington, 
to whom (doubtless as at Oriel, where he was provost in 1428) Pecock 
must have looked for advice and guidance. During the long tenure at 
Whittington College, Pecock had time to appreciate and understand 
the attraction of Lollardy for elements in the city, and the ‘lay party’ 
of whom he constantly speaks were anything but humbler and more 
inhibited members of the city population. In the light of his continued 
apologetic what becomes of the thesis of Gairdner that after 1429 
Lollardy gave very little more trouble? The Repressor was begun 
when Pecock was at Whittington, and continued to be written over 
the St. Asaph period; evidently the situation was no better when 
Pecock went to Chichester. The chronology of the works—rather than 
their enumeration, though this is useful in view of their bewildering 
number—reveals facts of great importance about Pecock’s times and 
the contemporary atmosphere in the City, and I hope that when Mr. 
Green revises these early chapters he will not neglect it. Again, 
Mr. Green must not evade difficult issues by lumping together in 
one footnote (p. 50, n. 1) references to a number of chroniclers and 
accounts of the Trial and Condemnation which, when closely analysed, 
give very different stories. The chronology of the Trial is admittedly 
difficult; but a careful study of it suggests that it was at the beginning 
of October 1457 that Pecock’s case was discussed at a meeting of the 
Great Council, and that Babington’s dates are thoroughly confused. 
In spite of the later phases of his life, Pecock was not a political 
* Reginald Pecock, a Contribution to his Biography. Thesis, Manchester, 1945. 
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bishop. He was constantly at work with his pen. Mr. Green seems 
to assume that a Welsh bishop should be present in his diocese, and 
indeed Pecock, after saying that bishops gua bishops were not bound 
to preach (incidentally he stated this twice in public), undertook a 
preaching tour in his. But St. Asaph was normally a non-resident see, 
rather like St. Davids, which at times supported keepers of the privy 
seal, and nobody expected the bishop to act otherwise than through a 
vicar-general. True to this idea, Pecock used his position to write and 
write, and build up that circle of readers (‘devotees’ is better) of 
whom Gascoigne so strongly disapproved. He was very different from 
the Lancastrians Lyhert and Ayscough; he was a mixture of the 
scholar and the ambitious publicist, and the latter element may have 
been his ruin. But he devised an English philosophical vocabulary 
admirably suited to be the vehicle of his thought; and he laboured 
pathetically in a cause that did not die with him, unpopular as it was 
with those in power at the Universities. E. F. Jacos 


Le Dualisme dans I’ Histoire de la Philosophie et des Religions, par 
SIMONE PéTREMENT. Pp. 129. Paris: Gallimard, 1946. 


Tuis little book forms part of a series called ‘Collection La Montagne 
Sainte-Geneviéve’, the volumes of which profess the ambitious aim of 
stating, and if possible resolving, each of them, ‘un probléme d’ordre 
universel’, and so contributing ‘avec le maximum d’exactitude 4 la 
formation du nouvel humanisme’. The work before us is intended to 
serve as an introduction to the study of ‘the Platonic dualism, of 
Gnosticism, and of Manichaeism’. It is obviously the fruit of wide 
reading and careful thinking, and is written in a style scholarly and 
apparently lucid ; though perhaps only apparently, for, while the reader 
is nowhere repelled by technical phraseology or involved modes of 
expression, the meaning is sometimes evasive. 

We will attempt to set out briefly the thesis which the author is 
concerned to defend. ‘ Dualism’ is not belief in two Gods, but in two 
principles, one only of which is commonly regarded as divine (p. 9), 
though the other may be spoken of as the God of those who are in the 
opposite camp to oneself; dualists in religion are thus most often 
monotheists (p. 12). Even where a religion is (like Christianity) not in 
the last resort dualistic, in that it admits the existence of no real being 
ultimately independent of God (who is regarded as the creator of 
matter, which in the eyes of others is God’s eternal opposite) or of any 
being who may be represented as his rival or foe, it yet affirms a 
‘dualism’ of another kind in its acknowledgement of the transcendence 
by God of this world, in which good and evil are at grips. Thus all 
religious systems have a dualistic aspect; one cannot find anywhere 
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among them a pure dualism or a pure monism; but ‘one may say that 
the Manichaeans are more dualistic than the Valentinians, they than the 
Catholics, and the Catholics in their turn than the ancient Hebrews’ 
(p. 27); while within Catholicism itself one theologian may be more 
dualistic than another, St. Augustine, for example, than St. Thomas. 

In criticizing this account we may remark in the first place that every 
dualism implies a single world in which the opposition of two principles 
presents itself; while every assertion of monism implies a recognized 
contrast with at least a possible dualism or pluralism ; and, in the second 
place, that the motive which inspires either of the two species of 
dualism which M. Pétrement distinguishes is commonly to be found 
in the moral judgement passed on every experience as either good or 
evil. Where two principles are set side by side this is obvious; where 
‘another world’ is contrasted with ‘ this world’, it is usually held that 
the ‘other’ world is ‘ better’ and the existence of this world explained 
by some kind of lapse from the other, even if only as a result of a 
necessary loss in emanation of the perfection of that from which the new 
substance emanates. The late Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, while in no 
way intending to deny the traditional Christian doctrine of a fall through 
which the whole life of man is tainted by evil, thought that the Reformers 
had exaggerated the emphasis of St. Augustine on the contrast between 
sinful humanity and the divine grace whereby it is redeemed and re- 
generated, while turning away from the ‘dualism’, fully recognized 
by St. Thomas, of the ‘ natural’ and the ‘supernatural’, which would 
exist even apart from the fall and the consequent disfigurement of our 
nature by ‘original’ sin. The acceptance of this latter ‘dualism’ as 
belonging to God’s original plan had been thought to involve a double 
standard of conduct; and in reaction from it Protestantism had, he 
held, impoverished the Christian life by abolishing institutions devoted 
to the cultivation of the specifically ‘ religious’ vocation of monks and 
nuns, while it tended to a ‘puritan’ depreciation of non-religious 
activities and interests, without which, nevertheless, humanity is 
mutilated and robbed of beauty and charm. 

In his second and third chapters M. Pétrement turns from religious 
to philosophic dualism, but it is to be doubted whether he has thrown 
any great light upon the subject. He has, of course, no difficulty in 
pointing out a number of oppositions or contrasts which have been 
prominent in the systems of various thinkers, and he attempts to 
establish a kind of law by which a ‘ dualistic’ philosopher is apt to be 
succeeded by a less dualistic disciple, concerned to bring together 
what his master has put asunder; Plato by Aristotle, Descartes by 
Leibnitz, Kant by Hegel. No doubt it is true and what one would 
expect to find, if there is to be any continuity in philosophical dis- 
cussion, that a ‘dialectic’ of this sort exists; but it is to simplify too 
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much to see in Plato, for example, a thinker in every respect more 
‘dualistic’ than Aristotle, because the latter denies the ywpicpds 
attributed by Plato to his Ideas; for, on the other hand, the God of 
Aristotle is more ‘transcendent’ than Plato’s, and if Aristotle’s ‘in- 
telligible world’ is less separate than Plato’s from the sensible, the 
higher and regular part of the sensible world is by Aristotle more 
sharply distinguished from the sub-lunary portion which an intractable 
‘matter’ has infected with contingency. 

Of M. Pétrement’s dealing with ‘dualism’ in the history of religion 
it is only necessary to say that it should have been made more plain 
that religion could not exist without a sense of discord and distraction 
in human life, or rather in the world which is its stage, and a con- 
sequent demand for some means of surmounting the dissatisfaction 
thus caused by some victory of one opposite over the other or some 
establishment of a harmony between them. That a heightening of 
the consciousness of discord should occur at ‘epochs of profound 
change’ (p. 77) is to be expected; for religious revolutions imply a 
heightening of that sensitiveness to the clash of good and evil as oppos- 
ing principles in which religion takes its rise. M. Pétrement tends 
perhaps too much to treat as a particular theory or speculation what 
is in fact an essential feature of human experience. He endeavours to 
show that his ‘dualists’ (e.g. Plato, Descartes, Kant) are ‘subjective’, 
personal, autobiographical in their fashion of writing, while those 
more ‘monistic’ in opinion (e.g. Aristotle, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Hegel) 
are, on the contrary, impersonal and dogmatic, although also more 
inclined to adopt a historical point of view from which doctrines such 
as those defended or opposed by thinkers of the former type are seen 
as stages in a single process. That such contrasts exist is not to be 
denied; but whether ‘ dualism’ is the best or even a helpful descrip- 
tion of the former sort of philosophers is open to doubt. 

It appears to be M. Pétrement’s view that the ‘dualism’ of ‘this’ 
world and the ‘other’ regularly precedes that of two principles, the 
‘good ’ and the‘ evil’; and that, although these two forms of ‘dualism ’ are 
not actually found apart, the former can exist without the latter, but 
not vice versa. He also mentions (p. 103)—without, however, iden- 
tifying himself with this particular contrast between them or following 
it up—that the former is generally thought to tend to pessimism, the 
latter to optimism. Here one suspects that the lure of simplification 
is exerting its wonted fascination and wonders whether there are not 
facts which tell the other way. I should not indeed deny that the 
contrast of ‘appearance’ and ‘reality’ is essential to any philosophy, 
and the contrast of an ‘everyday’ world and one relatively more 
mysterious and ‘transcendent’ essential to any religion; while, al- 
though I hold, with Kant, that the consciousness of moral obligation 
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is not susceptible of any explanation which does not presuppose it, and 
is thus an inexpugnable fact of human nature, yet the concentration 
upon the moral struggle which distinguishes certain doctrines and 
schools is, I should admit, less universally characteristic of human 
thought. But although this concentration is inconsistent with mere 
acquiescence in the existence of an unsatisfactory world and so 
suggests the postulation of an ultimate victory of good over evil (we 
may remember the interest lately excited by Mr. Joad’s frank confession 
that the events of these last few years have wrought in him a conviction 
of the reality of evil which has led him to a new understanding of 
religion), it is, on the other hand, surely those who are most drawn to 
the contemplation of a unity beyond the discords of our everyday 
experience that are most tempted to a complacent optimism. Was it 
not Leibnitz to whose system the term ‘optimism’ was first (in the 
Mémoires de Trévoux) applied, and whose philosophy provoked the 
satire of Voltaire’s Candide ou l’Optimisme? 


Groundwork of the Philosophy of Religion. By ATKINSON LEE. Pp. 271. 
Lonpon: Duckworth, 1946. 6s. 


Mr. ATKINSON Lee has had a long experience as Lecturer in the 
Psychology of Religion at the University of Manchester, and this 
volume is, he tells us (p. 5), the enlargement of a plan drawn out for 
the benefit of his pupils. It is not confined to the Psychology of 
Religion, which is his especial charge, but is intended to lay a founda- 
tion for the study of the Philosophy of Religion as a whole. Of this 
subject he conceives, from one—the subjective—point of view, as 
‘reflection upon religious conviction’ (p. 13); from another—the 
objective—as ‘the study of the divine in its relations with the whole 
of reality’ (p. 16). While the book may well serve as a useful guide to 
point its readers to the various questions which present themselves to 
those who engage in these inquiries, it perhaps suffers, on the one 
hand, from preoccupation with the classification of theories, a task 
which naturally suggests itself as desirable to the compiler of an in- 
troductory manual, and, on the other, from an attempt to achieve 
comprehensiveness in a small compass which may prove a drawback 
to a beginner as requiring a more extensive acquaintance with names 
and phrases than he is likely to possess. 

A more serious deficit is probably also a consequence of the author’s 
anxiety to compress much into a little space. Again and again he 
presents us with arguments in which a sympathetic reader can detect 
several lines of thought confused together, which if taken separately 
would be worthy of attention, but as combined are evidently fallacious. 

Take, for example, the remark (p. 16) that ‘the sense of history is 
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apt to be weak in the ages of belief. Thus Hinduism is commonly 
said to be lacking in historical perspective.’ ‘It is not’, the author 
continues, ‘till conviction begins to wane that religion becomes mainly 
a matter of historical research.’ Now the lack in Hinduism of historical 
perspective is surely due to the peculiar nature of Hindu belief which 
tends to see in history no more than an unreal phantasmagoria, the 
mere mask of an unchanging Absolute; while of the general truth 
stated in the second sentence quoted above the unhistorical character 
of Hinduism is not an instance, for the truth holds just as much of 
Christianity, which is distinguished from Hinduism as essentially an 
historical religion. 

Again (p. 87): ‘It is not sufficient to invoke dreams as the origin of 
religious ideas, for though it is abundantly clear that the traditions’ 
(presumably the religious traditions) ‘and theology of a people may 
decide the special forms which dreams take, it is also true that they 
are not derived from capricious association, but have a sense and 
meaning which is often highly dramatic, clairvoyant, and spiritual.’ 
But, obviously, if religious traditions and theology determine the 
dreams, the hypothesis that they are the origin of religious ideas is at 
once altogether excluded. 

One more example will suffice. On p. 137 Mr. Atkinson Lee con- 
trasts the Buddha and the Christ. ‘In the case of Buddha’, he says, 
“we find the gradual and traceable divinisation of a man; in that of 
Christ the unique embodiment of God. In the one instance man 
becomes God, in the other God becomes man.’ Here two contrasts 
are confused together, for there is none between the ‘traceable divini- 
sation’ of Gautama and the unique divine Sonship attributed by 
Christians to Jesus. One might indeed contrast the former with the 
historically established fact that Jesus was worshipped as its divine 
Lord by the community of disciples who had known him in the flesh; 
or, on the other hand, the doctrine of the Buddhahood attained by 
Gautama, which others had achieved before him and would achieve 
after him, with the doctrine of the unique incarnation in Jesus of the 
‘only begotten Son of God’. But, as stated in the text, these two 
contrasts are inextricably entangled with one another. 

Is it correct to say (p. 43) that Alexander's theory of religion makes 
it ‘purely subjective’? The ‘nisus to deity’ is objective; and so will 
deity be. Our author’s references to Plato are surprising. How can 
his myths be described (p. 70) as superseding those of Homer? I 
cannot guess what is meant by the assertion (p. 143) that Aristotle 
‘rationalized’ his conception of God; while to speak of his religious 
teaching (p. 122) as only having much religious importance in the 
Neo-Platonism of Plotinus is seriously misleading, seeing how pro- 
foundly it affected the whole theology of the Christian Church. 
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Surely it was not Miss Martineau but Margaret Fuller who ‘accepted 
the universe’ (p. 110)? And why does Mr. Atkinson Lee twice, in 
quoting the famous phrase ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die’, interpolate ‘and be merry’ not to its improvement? Presumably 
Luke xii. 19 was running in his head. 

It is perhaps Mr. Atkinson Lee’s intention rather to call attention 
to the views of others than to state his own. But he makes it plain 
that he finds it impossible to eliminate the thought of God from any 
theory of reality which is not content to leave the human mind a mere 
enigma. ‘The human mind’, he says truly (p. 55), ‘does reach out to 
some being which transcends the limits of space and time. This effort 
...at its best... is reason at its highest pitch. The greatest thinkers 
have been convinced that at this point they touch the divine.’ ‘There 
is no argument’, he tells us (p. 202), ‘which applies to the existence 
(or non-existence) of God which does not also apply to the existence 
of a continuous self or of a permanent external world.’ ‘The same 
arguments’, he says (p. 26), ‘which make God my “projection” will 
also make a projection of my neighbour.’ Not unjustly does he (p. 33) 
describe Professor Julian Huxley in his Religion without Revelation as 
‘an unwitting theologian’. 

There are a few misprints in this as in almost all books. On p. 127 
(7 lines from the bottom) for ‘by’ read ‘in’; p. 191 for ‘ Kirkegaard’ 
read ‘Kierkegaard’; p. 229 for ‘attitudes’ read ‘altitudes’; and in so 
true a lover of Wordsworth as Mr. Atkinson Lee shows himself to 
be, we may confidently reckon ‘ passivity’ on p. 26 as an error of the 
press for ‘ passiveness’. C. C. J. WEBB 


The Theology of Confirmation in relation to Baptism, by Dom GREGORY 
Dix. Pp. 35. London: Dacre Press, 1946. 2s. 


Tuis lecture has an importance out of all proportion to its size, for it 
sets the discussion of the doctrine of Christian initiation in a new 
perspective. Prompted by a contemporary debate concerning the 
administration of confirmation in the Church of England, the writer 
surveys the history of the doctrine in such a way as to go behind some 
of the familar controversial divisions and to revive some half-forgotten 
principles of primitive teaching. 

At the outset Dom Gregory Dix questions the assumption that the 
words Banrifw and Banripa in the N.T. normally refer to the rite 
of baptism in water, and says that his own examination of the N.T. 
evidence has led him to the conclusion that ‘baptism in the apostolic 
church was primarily and fundamentally baptism in the spirit’. It 
cannot be assumed that the occasion of a convert’s baptism in the 
spirit was the same as that of his baptism in water; and the western 
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text of Acts villi. 39 (7vedpa dyrov émémecev emi tov edvodxov) is the 
only instance of the gift of the spirit to a convert in connexion with 
water-baptism alone. It is a pity that the limits of his lecture did not 
allow Fr. Dix to set out his examination of the N.T. evidence in full. 
It is also a pity that he writes (p. 9) as if he were content with the 
handling of the evidence by Dr. L. S. Thornton in his pamphlet 
Confirmation To-day, for Dr. Thornton employs ‘ typological’ exegesis 
to prove what it cannot prove when the question at stake is historical. 
None the less Fr. Dix says enough to show that his case is a strong 
one and that an onus probandi rests with those who assume that 
‘baptism’ in the epistles refers normally to the rite with water. 

The upshot of this is, in Fr. Dix’s view, not that apostolic Chris- 
tianity was unsacramental, but that water-baptism represented only 
one stage in the primitive initiation of a convert. For the N.T. 
language is congruous with the pattern of the earliest initiation rites 
known in the post-apostolic Church. Here the baptism of the cate- 
chumens in water is followed within one and the same rite by the 
action of the bishop in anointing them with oil and laying his hand 
upon their heads. The whole of the rite is called a ‘baptism’, and it 
is with the latter part of it—later known as confirmation—that the 
gift of the Holy Spirit is connected. 

The greater part of Fr. Dix’s lecture is concerned with the subse- 
quent history of the rite or rites, and he traces the process by which 
the significance originally attached to the’ completed rite came to be 
attached to water-baptism alone. On the rebaptism controversy of 
the third century he says, ‘The points to notice are (a) that all were 
entirely agreed that it was the reception of “the spirit” which really 
mattered, and there was no question on either side that this could be 
received only in the true Church; (6) that no one suggested that 
baptism in water alone, administered by any one at all, was itself of 
any efficacy for salvation’ (p. 17). On the unity of the rite he says, 
“Until the second quarter of the third century—the generation before 
the controversy on rebaptism—the two “elements”, so to speak, of 
the sacrament of baptisma, water and the spirit, had been regarded 
as the constituents of a single rite, like the bread and wine of the 
Eucharist. . . . But it is only in the fourth century that the great in- 
crease in Christian numbers after the peace of the Church, and also— 
and especially—the first wide diffusion of Christianity in the country- 
sides, begin for the first time to make the case of the baptised Christian 
who has not yet received the baptism of the Spirit anything like a 
common predicament’ (pp. 18, 19). The change of practice was 
followed by a refashioning of doctrine, so that the significance that 
had originally belonged to the whole rite came to be attached to water- 
baptism by itself. Thus Jerome ‘cites the case of the Ethiopian eunuch, 
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but with the interpolated text, to prove that baptism in water alone 
by another than the bishop can convey the baptism of the Spirit’ 
(p.20). In the fifth century the scriptural term ‘ the seal’—signaculum, 
consignatio, corresponding to the Greek sphragis—gives place to the 
term confirmatio, which really meant not the completion of the act but 
the ratification of an act already complete. The way is now open for 
the doctrine that initiation is completed by water-baptism, and that 
confirmation is a rite bringing augmentum ad gratiam, a rite not of 
initiation but of ‘growth’. This doctrine was enormously fostered by 
a Whitsun sermon of an anonymous French bishop of the fifth century, 
which was borrowed in the Forged-Decretals and thence ‘ became the 
foundation of the whole Western mediaeval theology of Confirmation’ 
(p. 21). This theology ran on into Luther, Calvin, and the Church of 
England; and Fr. Dix would agree with the late Bernard Manning 
that ‘the mediaeval Church is the mother of us all’. In the Prayer- 
books of 1552 and 1662 it seems to be assumed that initiation is 
completed by water-baptism, and that confirmation is a rite for the 
strengthening of those who have already been initiated. 

Passing on from his historical survey to some practical conclusions, 
Fr. Dix does not deprecate the western separation of baptism in water 
and confirmation, but he urges that the separation is only tolerable so 
long as the two rites are closely connected in teaching. What is in- 
tolerable is to put the whole weight of the primitive initiation upon 
the baptism of infants in water and upon that alone. For ‘it is a more 
scriptural as well as a more dynamic notion of “salvation” which in- 
sists that it cannot be passively received, that it is in fact radically 
incomplete until the full power of operation of the new divine life from 
within the Christian has been bestowed’ (p. 30). Thus, though infant 
baptism should, for good reasons, be retained it should equally be 
regarded as ‘ wholly incomplete by itself and absolutely needing com- 
pletion by the gift of the Spirit and the conscious response of faith for 
the full living of the Christian “eternal life” in time’ (p. 31). 

Many readers will feel that this thesis leaves them in want of a 
positive interpretation of infant baptism when confirmation is post- 
poned. I do not doubt that Fr. Dix could in large measure meet this 
difficulty, and I hope that he will. Others will regret the omission of 
a full treatment of the N.T. evidence; but there are limits to what a 
single lecture can contain, and it is significant to compare the treat- 
ment of the evidence by the Rev. C. F. D. Moule, a theologian of a 
very different school, in an important article on ‘ Baptism with water 
and with the Holy Ghost’ in Theology, April 1945. Fr. Dix’s thesis 
concerning the relation of baptism and confirmation is essentially the 
same as that of A. J. Mason in The Relation of Confirmation to Baptism 
(1891). Mason carried conviction in his treatment of the patristic 
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evidence, but failed to do so in his treatment of the Biblical evidence, 
where he and his critics (e.g. Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1898, xlv) 
shared the common assumption that Barrilw refers invariably to the 
water-rite. To-day the new factors to be taken into account in assessing 
the evidence for apostolic practice and teaching would seem to be: 
(1) the possibility of variation in the meaning of Bawri{w, as Dix and 
Moule suggest; (2) the study of the earliest known forms of initiation- 
rite as a witness to the tradition about ‘sealing’ and ‘anointing’ with 
the Holy Spirit; (3) the eschatological context in which the apostolic 
doctrine of initiation seems to be set. 

Finally, the practical corollaries of Fr. Dix’s thesis reach far beyond 
the particular Church in relation to whose problems he wrote this 
lecture. Ever since the Lambeth Conference of 1920 there has been 
a widespread tendency to identify the Universal Church with the 
whole company of the baptized on the doctrine that ‘a member of 
the Church’ equals ‘a person baptized in water’. Fr. Dix compels us 
to ask whether this definition does justice either to the ‘catholic’ 
estimate of confirmation or to the ‘reformed’ insistence upon the place 
of conscious and intelligent faith in the process of Christian initiation. 
It is his plea that both factors have a necessary place in any doctrine 
that is primitive and scriptural. A. M. RaMsEY 
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